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I, the Ferry Boat, You, the Faring 


Han Yonc-Woon 
(Translated by Frances Keely and Younghill Kang) 


I am the ferry boat, 
you are the faring, with dusty 
feet boarding me who am bearing 
you over the water. 


If it be deep water, 
if it be shallow, or if the 
rapids be narrow, I am bearing 
you over the water. 


If you be not coming, 
I drift away, pelted by 
hailstones, a-watch night 
and day, only for bearing 
you over the water. 


Then not even look 
back, fare on your way. 


I know you might come 
at any time always, so I await 
you day after day, how weary my 
wearing: I am the ferry boat, 
you are the faring. 


The New India’ 


Vijaya LAKSHMI! PANDIT 


AM happy to be among you to- 

day and look upon this occasion 

as one of high privilege. I am 
specially glad to be able to talk to 
you because I feel that both your 
country and mine have a part to 
play in shaping the future, and to 
play an effective part it is necessary 
for each to know the other. 

We in India have often looked for 
inspiration to the United States of 
America. We have studied your his- 
tory, and the noble words of the 
leaders of your struggle for liberty 
have found an echo in our hearts that 
encouraged us in the days when we 
were fighting for our own freedom. 
To thousands of men and women in 
my part of the world the greatness 
of America does not lie so much in 
the tall skyscrapers of New York 
City—or the other emblems of your 
scientific progress—but rather in the 
moral precepts on which this nation 
was founded and on the endurance 
of which many people all over the 
world pin their hopes. 

Very little, however, is known 
about India in your country. To the 
average person it is a land of paradox 
where triumph and tragedy are 
strangely mixed and difficult to un- 
derstand. 

But the new India of which I shall 
speak is a nation reborn—possessing 
the vitality of youth yet still retain- 
ing the maturity and wisdom of the 
centuries that lie behind her, and the 
task before us is how best to combine 


*Commencement Address, The University of Kansas 
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her cultural and spiritual heritage 
with the material benefits of modern 
science so that we may develop to 
our full capacity and make a worthy 
contribution to the cause of liberty 
and world peace. To understand the 
new nation one must have a glimpse 
of the old. 

India has been one of the labora- 
tory areas of the human race where 
new philosophies, new techniques of 
living, new concepts of religion and 
ethics have been created, tested and 
incorporated into the fabric of life. 
Our philosophy has stressed man’s 
responsibility to humanity — which 
has been brought out in the ancient 
theme, the individual for the family, 
the family for the community, the 
community for the country and the 
country for the world. We believe it 
is the responsibility of each people to 
contribute to all others from their 
strength, their wisdom, or their good 
fortune as the case may be. 

Our culture is based on the largest 
degree of tolerance for ways and 
views different from our own. In 
our long history we have never been 
tempted to impose uniform ideolo- 
gies on others. Two thousand years 
ago an Indian King renounced war 
as a method of conquest for the set- 
tling of disputes. It is said of him 
that “amidst the tens of thousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd 
the columns of history, the name of 
Ashoka shines, and shines almost 
alone, a star.” He attempted in that 
far-off age what in our own days the 
United Nations seeks to accomplish. 
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A special emphasis has been laid in 
Indian nn oF on the relevance of 
the spirit to the personality of man 
which made it possible for India to 
produce a Buddha and a Gandhi. It 
is this same emphasis which caused 
Mahatma Gandhi to stress the role of 
morality in all forms of human be- 
haviour and which led to the non- 
violent struggle through which India 
achieved her freedom. This same 
trend of thought was responsible for 
India accepting voluntarily, after 
attaining her independence, an asso- 
ciation with Britain which may well 
serve as an example to other nations. 
Mahatma Gandhi used truth as his 
weapon in our struggle for libera- 
tion: adherence to truth naturally 
presupposes respect for what the 
other man regards as his truth and 
a capacity to suffer for what you 
consider your own. Non-violence, 
self-suffering, and tolerance are 
therefore inevitably linked together 
and form the basis for India’s way 
of life—for no matter how far we 
may deviate from old concepts, and 
however much we may seek to ab- 
sorb and adopt the new material 
facts which characterize the modern 
world, we cannot entirely rid our- 
selves of the basic values on which 
our civilization was built and through 
which it gained the strength for 
survival. 

Out of this past was born, on 
January 26 of this year, the Sov- 
ereign Democratic Republic of India. 
The Constitution of our country 
follows yours in some respects and 
reflects many of your own ideals. 
The preamble states: 

We the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 


citizens: Justice, social, economic and politi- 
cal; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; Equality of status and of 
> tema A and to promote amongst them 
all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the unity of the Nation: In our 
Constituent Assembly do hereby adopt, enact 
and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

It is to translate this Constitution 
into the lives of the people that our 
Government is now directing all its 
energies. 

Democracy is not the prerogative 
of Western countries as is commonly 
imagined. It was understood and 
practiced in many parts of the East, 
and my own country has a sub- 
merged yet age-old democratic tra- 
dition. There was a working grass 
roots democracy in the Indian vil- 
lages which expressed itself in a form 
of local town meeting similar to your 
own where representatives of the 
people discussed their problems and 
formulated their own administrative 
policies. This we are now trying to 
revive, and many groups of villages 
all over the country have held elec- 
tions on the basis of an adult fran- 
chise and are going ahead with the 
business of Self-Government. The 
Universities of ancient India, whose 
ruins still stand in many parts of the 
country, bear eloquent testimony to 
our desire for knowledge. But today 
our literacy average is amongst the 
lowest in the world. Since education 
is a prerequisite of democracy, we 
are trying to speed our educational 
programs as rapidly as possible, but 
it will be a long time before the boys 
and girls of my country have the 
wonderful opportunities that are 
open to the children of America. 

Perhaps nothing has surprised for- 
cigners so much as the progress of 
our women, but this again is not 
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something that has happened over- 
night. The women who are doing 
things today have behind them a 
tradition of comradeship and equal- 
ity with men. The word used for 
woman means “one who walks along 
the same path”—the path referred to 
being the path of duty. Indian 
women have followed that path 
with courage. It is not surprising 
that when opportunity offered they 
could go ahead without a sex war, 
without indeed any of those methods 
which Western women had to adopt 
in order to achieve equality with 
men. Though our women now have 
complete equality of opportunity, 
they still lack many things which are 
essential to help them in their march 
forward. 

We realize only too well that a 
country like India where millions of 
people live on the border line of sub- 
sistence must, before all else, create 
conditions under which democracy 
can flourish. Extreme poverty stifles 
the freedom of the spirit. Physical 
hunger must be satisfied before the 
spirit can rise in defense of the eter- 
nal human values. It was an English 
philosopher who said “man’s mental 
and material progress are inseparably 
linked together.” Prosperity like 
Peace must be shared in order to sur- 
vive, and the threat to the world 
comes today from its under-privi- 
leged and under-developed areas. 
The supreme urgency of the mo- 
ment, therefore. in the interest of 
our national well-being as well as in 
the international order, is to raise 
our standards of living. India is sur- 


rounded by instability and disorder, 
partly legacies of colonial rule and 
partly a result of the attempt to re- 
sist the growth of nationalism by 
allowing old ways of political and 
economic exploitation to continue. 
But the old epoch ended with the 
liberation of India, and there is 
a new spirit in Asia today. The 
problem we are now called upon 
to solve is one of securing the ma- 
terial and social conditions necessary 
for the realization of human pos- 
sibilities. 

There is a fear of war in the air, 
but the advance of science has made 
war by accident almost impossible. 
The stakes are too high and no great 
power will risk war without care- 
fully weighing the consequences. 


In the physical sense science has 
achieved “one world,” but in our 
thinking we have not caught up 


with this concept. War will come 
only if we refuse to cooperate in 
building a new world based on com- 
mon effort for the common good. 
Then indeed it would become inevit- 
able. Old patterns of thinking must 
change. There is a saying that noth- 
ing is more powerful than an idea 
whose time has come—let us work 
out this idea through cooperation 
and toleration, with faith in the 
dignity of the human person. 

This is not an easy task, but it has 
to be done, and you who are still 
fresh with the enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism of youth must set your faces to 
it. “Time and the World are in 
flight,” and you must act while there 
is yet time. 


Henry James 


ALWYN BERLAND 


“NN VEN if Henry James were not 

as present in modern fiction as 

he is, too much has been writ- 

ten on him during the last thirty 
years to justify any real “revalua- 
tion” now. But the writing about 
James in these years, with its differ- 
ent assumptions and conclusions, 
provides, if not a consistent critical 
evaluation of James, at least an in- 
sight into contemporary cultural 
history. In a famous controversy 
conducted while James was still alive, 
H. G. Wells likened James's fiction 
to the spectacle of an elephant pick- 
ing up a pea. And “social” critics, 
following in the tradition of Wells, 
have tended to see James as a sorry 
specimen of xstheticism gone to seed. 
Parrington dismissed James as a “‘self- 
deceived romantic,” with an “un- 
conscious inferiority complex” to- 
ward an imaginary European aris- 
tocracy. Ruined by cosmopolitan- 
ism, he came, said Parrington, to 
deal “more and more with less and 
less.” This is only slightly less famous 
as myth than Rebecca West's aphor- 
ism that William James wrote philo- 
sophy as though it were fiction 
and Henry James fiction as though 
it were philosophy. Van Wyck 
Brooks granted James an original 
talent which he saw as ruined by 
expatriation. More recently, how- 
ever, Stephen Spender (The Destruc- 
tive Flement, 1935) and F. O. Mat- 
thiessen (Henry James: The Major 
Phase, 1944), have treated James 


from a social-xsthetic point of view 
and have found him considerably 


more valuable, not only as a fiction- 
alist, but as a shrewd observer of 
American character. 

Again, a whole school of psycho- 
analytical critics have turned loose 
on James their various clinical tools 
(Edmund Wilson’s “The Ambiguity 
of Henry James,” though success- 
fully refuted in a number of its 
premises, is still the best example), 
and have discovered him to be a rich 
mine of concealed information on 
impotence, sex repression, and homo- 
sexuality. Aside from the unreli- 
ability of a good deal of this, it is 
difficult to say just how these critics 
have evaluated James—unless it is in 
terms of the amount of psychoneu- 
rosis available to the critic-clinician. 
But James has at any rate provided 
them with more case histories than 
almost any other modern author, so 
that if the psychoanalysts are vague 
about his worth, they at least guar- 
antee him a kind of notoriety. 

The first really serious critical 
evaluation of James as a writer of 
fiction—that is, as an artist working 
with an art form—was attempted 
by Joseph Warren Beach (The Meth- 
od of Henry James, 1918), who 
ranked James very high indeed in 
the hierarchy of modern fiction. 
Ezra Pound followed shortly after 
that (Instigations, 1920), and, a 
year later, Percy Lubbock (The 
Craft of Fiction) wrote what is still 
one of the very best of all analyses 
of James's technique. What they all 
have in common is their conviction 
that James was a major writer, a 
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great master of fiction. Since then, 
the problem has not been that of de- 
ciding whether or not James is a 
great novelist, but whether he is as 
great as his defenders insist that he is. 

The problem is really a double 
one: one must first consider the 
novels each in its own terms, as dis- 
crete and independent works; and 
only after that, the novels and stories 
as a whole, combined as some sort of 
over-all picture of James’s achieve- 
ment. I think that James comes off 
better when seen in the first way, as 
opposed to a writer like Faulkner, 
whose individual novels gain by con- 
sidering them as parts of a larger 
accomplishment. The superior James 
novel must rank with the very best 
of contemporary fiction — indeed, 
with all Anglo-American fiction. 
When one comes to see James in the 
whole, granting for the moment that 


this is really possible, certain limita- 
tionsemerge. Excepting The Princess 
Casamassima—where the protagon- 
ist is a working man, but “protected” 
by an elaborate kind of apologetic 
about being a bastard English Lord 
—and the fine story, “The Bench of 


Desolation,” the alvaost exclusive 
concern in James's fiction with char- 
acters from the upper middle class 
and artistocracy renders his world 
somewhat less full than one would 
like. There is not a richness of hu- 
man reference, a completeness of 
common personal experience, which 
the novel, almost more than any 
other medium, can provide. 

Further, his important characters 
are almost all too extremely intelli- 
gent, and sensitive, and subtle. James 
himself was aware of the unfavor- 
able reaction of many readers and 
critics—a reaction which still exists 


—to such superhumanly intellectual 
and subtle characters in his fiction. 
Generally, he can pull it off in a 
single novel, but when one comes to 
think of these people as a gallery of 
“representative” men, a_ certain 
amount of antagonism, if not revul- 
sion, is almost inevitable. 

His own defense lies in his theory 
of “operative irony.” While such 
characters are admittedly not as men 
usually are, he says, they are as men 
well might be: 


It’s . . . a campaign of a sort, on behalf 
of the something better . . . that blessedly, 
as is assumed, might be. . . . It implies and 
projects the possible other case, the case rich 
and edifying where the actuality is pre- 
tentious and vain.’ 


There is here a fusion of art-tech- 
nique and life-morality with which 
we will be more concerned later on. 

Another objection to James is at 
least as wide-spread as these others, 
but somewhat less warranted. Read- 
ers are apt to object to the difficulty 
of reading James, finding his elab- 


_ orately complex prose, the minute 


subtlety of his psychological prob- 
ing, incommensurate with any cri- 
terion of pleasure. James insisted 
that the novelist deserves, if nothing 
else, close attention from his readers. 
I see no real reason why, assuming 
only that the rewards justify the 
expense—as surely they do in James 
—the reader should not be asked to 
read a novel as closely and as seri- 


1The Art of the Novel, New York, 1934, p. 222 
Succeeding references to the critical 
which most of 


prefaces, from 
our quotations wll come, will be inds 
cated by page numbers from this volume. Collected 
and edited by K. P. Blackmur, these prefaces to the 
New York edition of James's fiction make up the bert 
critical study of fiction-writing yet written. Alchough 
they are not conmdered directly im thie paper, they 
are of great value, and significant in any connderstion 
of James's accomplishment. 
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ously as a work of non-fiction, or 
why he should not enjoy the process. 

The reader who takes these objec- 
tions seriously is apt to charge that 
the James revival is not a “genuine” 
one, by which he means, I suppose, 
that the common reader has not of 
his own accord re-discovered James, 
but has been prompted to do so by 
agitation from above. Why this 
should be a criticism is hard to see. 
If it has been the critics who have 
called attention to James and to his 
merits, it is in some measure a justifi- 
cation of the thankless job of criti- 
cism, and not a slur on the novels. 
Such works as the special Henry 
James issue of Hound and Horn 
(1954), and the collection of essays 
edited by F. Dupee (The Question 
of Henry James, 1947), have stim- 
ulated interest in James and have di- 
rected it. Further, they have cor- 
rected a number of earlier misinter- 
pretations of James, such as the 
ancient and far-fetched charge that 
James was anti-American in his sym- 
pathies. A number of critics have 
pointed out the almost universal 
truumph of Americans in the con- 
flicts of the international novels, 
have shown their attributes of supe- 
rior moral stature and even of supe- 
rior humanity. Christopher New- 
man, Isabel Archer, Lambert Stre- 
ther, Maggie Verver — all emerge 
from their respective tales as “bet- 
ter” people than the Europeans with 
whom they deal. Only naivete or 
prejudice can now underlie any 
claim that James prefers the Euro- 
pean nobility to his American 
characters. 

The economy and discipline, the 
tightening and deepening of tech- 
nique, have been major factors in 


the appreciation of James, and ex- 
plain particularly the direct or im- 
plied preference for the later novels 
as expressed by critics from Pound 
and Lubbock to Matthiessen. The 
three great last novels, The Wings 
of the Dove, The Ambassadors, The 
Golden Bowl (and the superb but 
unfinished The Ivory Tower), besides 
a number of short stories, represent 
James at his best. They are novels 
which minimize “story” in its tradi- 
tional sense, substituting instead a 
deeper and deeper probing into 
“character”—again, not in the tra- 
ditional sense of individual so much 
as character in terms of others. 
There are not individuals so much 
as there are relationships, though 
ultimately the reader removes from 
the tight texture of their separate 
relations the rather fabulous individ- 
uals who make up the Jamesian 
world. The prose is difficult, con- 
volute, analytical. It is commonly 
enough known that James dictated 
these later works, and that the style 
is peculiarly oral, and rather more 
graceful when spoken than when 
read. This style, constantly concre- 
tized by rich images and elaborate 
metaphors, probing constantly the 
moral nature of the individual (as 
it is defined in relationships with 
others) results in a structure which is 
dramatic in form, but essentially 
poetic—and lyrical—in tone. 

What may well mark the begin- 
ning of a cyclical return to favor of 
the earlier novels is F. R. Leavis’s 
The Great Tradition (1948), in 
which the author argues for one 
novel in particular-—The Bostonians 
—as not only superior to the later 
novels, but as one of the several 
greatest of all novels in English. The 
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argument is not really directed 
against the so-called “well-made 
novel,” since The Bostonians, though 
looser than the later novels, also be- 
longs in that category. It is difficult 
to disagree with a critic as competent 
as Mr. Leavis, but it is even more 
difficult to see The Bostonians, how- 
ever brilliant a nineteenth century 
“social” novel, as a complete artistic 
success. And whatever its merits, it 
suffers in comparison with the supe- 
rior coherence, intelligence, and 
depth of James’s last novels. 

But in the voluminous criticism 
of James, one is apt to find every 
conceivable kind of position. From 
his rediscovery, to the latest Sweden- 
borgian analyses, and through the 
parodies of Maxwell Bodenheim and 
the attacks by writers like E. M. 
Forster and André Gide, countless 
essays have tried to show what James 
was, or should have been, up to. 
Again, though certainly not through 
James’s fault, there has arisen of late 
years a James cult which, for the 
most part, tends to prejudice any 
attempt at appraisal of the author. 
This cult is marked chiefly by an 
over-generalized adulation and an 
unreasoning imitation of Jamesian 
methods without any real apprecia- 
tion of their proper ends. The young 
writer who struggles with James’s 
syntax without ever coming to terms 
with James’s sense has no one to 
thank—or to blame—but himself. 
That James invites imitation is hard- 
ly a critical indictment, and even to 
consider this aspect of James's effects 
on fiction-writing is largely a waste 
of time. 

In most of the recent literature 
analyzing the great contemporary 
revival of Henry James, attention 


has centered for the most part on 
various generalizations about James’s 
morality, too often without close 
relation to James’s zxsthetics. The 
approach to his zxsthetics or craft, 
with the almost singular exception 
of Percy Lubbock’s, has tended in a 
similar way to generalization, and 
usually to a separation of James's art 
from his thought. What is needed 
now is a realization that the best 
possible approach to James is the 
examination—as close and as detailed 
as possible—of the precise ways in 
which James works. The art and the 
morality are related so intimately 
that a really close and consistent ex- 
amination of one must tell us a great 
deal about the cther. 

It seems particularly profitable to 
investigate the related problems 
of Intelligence and Experience in 
Henry James. For, without wishing 
to underestimate other areas of 
James’s art, I think it important to 
point out that to minimize the acute 
significance of Intelligence in James 
is to miss the essence of his quality 
as an artist. Almost every aspect of 
James’s work as a novelist—his justly 
praised rendering, his characteriza- 
tion, even his “subjects” or données 
—reflects the felt value of intelli- 
gence as a guiding principle of art 
and of life. 

T. S. Eliot has said of James that 
he had “a mind so fine that no idea 
could violate it.” But James had 
many ideas and he held to them with 
enthusiasm; if they did not “violate” 
his mind that is because he was a 
man of large integrity and such men 
put single ideas where they belong. 
There were, of course, times when 
this was not so; The Bostonians, to 
choose a novel already touched on, 
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seems certainly evidence that James 
as thinker could part company from 
James as artist, and it is hard to see 
how some critics can rate the novel 
above the later ones unless, indeed, 
one does not mind the separation. 

Henry James was a better prag- 
matist than his brother William 
seems to have suspected. Perhaps any 
good novelist is a pragmatist in that 
he investigates the actual and con- 
crete consequences of human ideas 
and values and actions. The prag- 
matist, William James said, “turns 
away from abstraction and insufh- 
ciency, from verbal solutions, from 
bad 4 priori reasons, from fixed prin- 
ciples, closed systems, and pretended 
absolutes and origins. He turns to- 
ward concreteness and adequacy, to- 
wards action and towards power.” 
This does not mean that Henry 
James adopted the philosophical sys- 
tem of Pragmatism, but only that he 
demonstrates over and over again the 
victory of experience, of the free 
intelligence, over fixed principles 
and closed systems. However unlike 
Hyacinth Robinson and Lambert 
Sctrether are, the protagonists of the 
two novels to be discussed here both 
reveal the same kind of working 
away from an initial, fixed philoso- 
phical position (whether political or 
moral) which is found through expe- 
rience to be limited, and at variance 
with the true nature of things. Their 
stories are largely the stories of the 
victory of intelligence over the 
circumstances that serve to limit 
or to blind it. And the methods 
which he uses in the telling of these 
stories not only constitute a great 
artistic achievement, but themselves 
embody James's great faith in in- 
telligence. 


II 
Whether or not the intellectuality 
of James's figures is prohibitive to 
the widest kind of audience is not 
our concern. He was himself con- 
scious of the ill repute of intelligence 
in English and American fiction: 


The picture of an intelligence appears for 
the most part, it is true, a dead weight for 
the reader of the English novel to carry, 
this reader having so often the wondrous 
property of caring for the displayed tangle 
of human relations without caring for its 
intelligibility. (63) 


Nevertheless, James claimed for 
the teller of stories the imputing of 
intelligence as the “very essence of 
his affair.” In his own writing this 
became particularly important, since 
not only the “story” but the all-im- 
portant felling of the story depended 
on it. Indeed, so central to the whole 
intent of James’s fiction is this aspect 
of his material that the very process 
of telling can become, in a very real 
sense, the “story” itself. In the same 
way, the technical manipulation of 
point of view becomes in large meas- 
ure the thematic substance. 

James disliked the separation of 
the various aspects of fiction as dis- 
crete blocks of a whole. The over- 
lapping and interdepending parts 
which make up the organic unity 
called art are subject to recognition 
and discussion, but care must be 
taken against strictly defining and 
categorizing them. Thus, in treating 
“experience,” one cannot completely 
distinguish between doing and feel- 
ing, between history and personality. 
Recording the act of experiencing 
involves the unfolding of character 
as both active and receptive. It may 
either be reported by an omniscient 
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author or rendered from within the 
subject in the very act of experienc- 
ing. James preferred the latter 
method for several reasons. First, be- 
cause the beauty and intensity of a 
situation rested for him as much on 
the act of experience as on the expe- 
rience itself. And second, because 
the strictly enforced point of view, 
solidly imposed between the objec- 
tive situation and the reader—‘the 
particular attaching case plus some 
near individual view of it”—pins 
the author down in a way that the 
“mere muffled majesty of irresponsi- 
ble authorship” never can. The 
author separates himself from the 
scene by the use of a center of con- 
sciousness who is actively involved 
in the action at the same time that 
he is acutely aware of the manifold 
aspects of his involvement. The 
omniscient author reports on his 


characters and their reactions, and 
can thus demand of his audience 
only that they “take his word for 
it,” providing only that his word is 
reasonably convincing. The author 
who devises a particular and consist- 
ent point of view places all of the 


data in the reader’s view. His own 
authority is relatively unseen and 
unfelt; in its place he establishes the 
illusion of a direct relationship be- 
tween character and reader. He has, 
as James admiringly said of Turge- 
nieff, “perfectly cut the umbilical 
cord that bound the story to him- 
self.” And thus the apparent in- 
direction of an imposed center of 
consciousness becomes not an indirec- 
tion at all, but a device bringing the 
reader directly to the heart of the 
matter. 

What matters, finally, in consid- 
ering an author’s technique, is what 


he does to give his material the great- 
est possible realization. Whatever it 
is that he knows of his subject must 
be disciplined and molded with the 
greatest possible economy. For on 
the realization of his material de- 
pends the realization of intensity. “I 
might produce illusion if I should 
be able to achieve intensity,” James 
says in one place. And later, “With- 
out intensity where is vividness, and 
without vividness where is present- 
ability?” (15,66) He is saying some- 
thing not only about art, but as the 
novels themselves prove, about life. 
The intensity of experience, its rich- 
ness and fullness, is the thing in life 
to strive for. It is not merely an 
xsthetic principle, but in “The 
Beast in the Jungle,” is life itself. 

To realize intensity in fiction re- 
quires not a one-to-one relationship 
of art to life, but the imposition of 
an economy and an ordered dis- 
cipline of the materials of life which 
art demands, which the very word 
implies. 


Life being all inclusion and confusion, and 
art being all discrimination and selection, the 
latter, in search of the hard latent value, 
with which it alone is concerned, sniffs 
around the mass as instinctively and un- 
erringly as a dog suspicious of some buried 
bone. life persistently blunders and 
deviates, loses herself in the sand. The rea- 
son is of course that life has no direct sense 
whatever for the subject and is capable, 
luckily for us, of nothing but splendid 
waste. (120) 


To discipline, to limit the treat- 
ment, no less than the subject, is to 
enrich it. The focussed vision of a 
center of consciousness can convey 
more verisimilitude to the canopy 
of hfe than the “inclusion and con- 
fusion” of the panoramic vision of 
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the all-seeing. The author of a so- 
disciplined novel may indeed know 
more than he seems to tell, but his 
omniscience is not flung at the read- 
er indiscriminately. 


I never see the leading interest of any human 
hazard but in a consciousness (on the part 
of the moved and moving creature) sub- 
ject to fine intensification and wide enlarge- 
ment... the person capable of feeling in 
the given case more than another of what 
is to be felt for it, and so serving in the 
highest degree to record it, dramatically and 
objectively, is the only sort of person on 
whom we can count not to betray, to 
cheapen or, as we say, give away, the value 
and beauty of the thing. (67) 


This is a staternent which can, and 
should, be read as an evaluation of 
the individual not only in fiction, 
but in life. The interest of such a 
character is in proportion to the de- 
gree in which he feels his situation: 


the power. to be finely aware and richly 
responsible . . . makes absolutely the intens- 
ity of their adventure, gives the maximum 
of sense to what befalls them. (67) 


The “fine central intelligence” in 
the novel must not only interest us 
completely in his relationship to the 
case at hand, but must manage, 
through his awareness of this rela- 
tionship, to convey to the reader the 
full sense of the case itself. His in- 
telligence must serve to see for the 
reader the subject which he should 
see, as well as to provide in itself 
additional rich material to be seen. 
If the kind of intelligence which 
James often attributes to his char- 
acters sometimes makes them over- 
whelming individuals, they are rare- 
ly boring ones. 

Once granted this conception of 
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character, which can be seen as ar- 
tistic convention if nothing else, 
James is sensitive to the need for 
verisimilitude. Intelligence must ex- 
ist, and exist in high order, but not 
with too uncanny an acuteness, for 
this would make it superhuman. It 
must minister to interest and to 
vividness, but also to some sense of 
reality. Given a superior conscious- 
ness, (here that of Rowland Mallett 


in Roderick Hudson): 


The beautiful little problem was to keep it 
connected .. . with the general human ex- 
posure, and thereby bedimmed and befooled 
and bewildered, anxious, restless, fallible, and 
yet to endow it with such intelligence that 
the appearances reflected in it, and constitut- 
ing together there the situation and the 
“story,” should become by that fact intel- 
ligible. Discernible from the first the joy of 
such a “job” as making of his relation to 
everything involved a sufficiently limited, a 
sufficiently pathetic, tragic, comic, ironic, 
personal state to be thoroughly natural, and 
yet at the same time a sufficiently 
medium to represent a whole. (16) 


clear 


This whole concatenation of “pa- 
thetic, tragic, comic, ironic, per- 
sonal,” is the area of human life de- 
fined simply as “bewilderment.” Its 
manifested presence is essential not 
only because of the demands of 
verisimilitude—the need to remain 
“natural and typical” as well as “re- 
markable,”—-but for another crucial 
reason as well. James points out that: 


If we were never bewildered there would 
never be a story to tell about us; we should 
partake of the superior nature of the all- 
knowing immortals whose annals are dread- 
fully dull so long as flurried humans are 
not... mixed up with them. (63-64) 


And immediately after this state- 
ment, he warns the novelist against 
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making his characters “too inter pre- 
tative of the muddle of fate, or in 
other words, too divinely, too prig- 
gishly clever.” 

Each character presents, in terms 
of his function in a novel, a new 
problem in proportion. Once deter- 
mined, the balance—or rather the 
tension—of intelligence and bewild- 
erment is not served to the reader as 
a solved or static equation, but is 
spun out as, gradually, it shows itself 
to exist. “A character,” James insists, 
“is interesting as it comes out, and by 
the process and duration of that 
emergence.” This emergence of char- 
acter, with its revealed intelligence 
and bewilderment, is the very stuff 
of experience and of experiencing; 
is, in short, the James novel. 

The preface to The Princess Casa- 
massima contains the richest single 
discussion of these problems and of 
James’s reactions to them. It is here 
that James establishes a frame of 
reference for the application of these 
matters to the donnée of a particu- 
lar work. It is here also that, in dis- 
cussing the development of the pro- 
jected tale, James amplifies his con- 
cept of intelligence as the two-fold 
consideration with which we are 
concerned. 

Intelligence is equated first with 
awareness: “. . . the agents in any 
drama are interesting only in pro- 
portion as they feel their respective 
situations.” There are degrees of 
feeling, ranging from the “barely 
intelligent” to the “acute, the in- 
tense, the complete . . . the power 
to be finely aware and richly re- 
sponsible.” In speaking of bewilder- 
ment, he establishes an antithetical 
hierarchy, “ranging from vague and 
crepuscular to sharpest and most 
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critical.” It is the character's con- 
veyed awareness of his situation that 
qualifies him as reporter (and as 
worthy of report). But there is real- 
ly a second aspect of intelligence: 
awareness must respond to people 
and to situations. To be acutely 
aware in a vacuum is hardly to be 
“richly responsible” for anything. 
Awareness, then, must feed on ex- 
perience, and the nature and degree 
of experience itself constitutes a sec- 
ond aspect of intelligence. 


Experience . is our apprehension and 
our measure of what happens to us as social 
creatures—an intelligent report of which has 
to be based on that apprehension. (64-65) 


And the fine statement from “The 
Art of Fiction” is worth quoting 
here: 


Experience is never limited, and it is never 
complete; it is an immense sensibility, a 
kind of huge spiderweb of the finest silken 
threads suspended in the chamber of con- 
sciousness, and catching every air-borne par- 
ticle in its tissue. It is the very atmosphere 
of the mind, and when the mind is imagina- 
tive—much more when it happens to be that 
of a man of genius—it take to itself the 
faintest hints of life, it converts the very 
pulses of the air into revelations. 


The novel demands an intelligent 
report and an intelligent reporter. 
Experience and awareness, story and 
treatment, overlap too minutely in 
the measure of intelligence for pre- 
cise distinction. Hyacinth Robinson 
is acute enough to amply reflect his 
tale in The Princess Casamassima, 
while his tale consists of a measure 
of experience ample enough for re- 
flection. His acuteness or awareness 
in the face of his experience is in 
large measure responsible for the in- 
terest and intensity of his adventure; 
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this, in turn, qualifies him to “tell” 
his story, as center of consciousness, 
to the reader. The dialectic is self- 
enclosed, each aspect mutually con- 
tributive to the other. 

Since the preface to this novel 
provides us with much of our theo- 
retical ammunition, the novel itself 
should serve to bear the burden of 
an inspection of James’s actual prac- 
tice in the “middle period,” while 
The Ambassadors will show us 
James's technique at its highest 
point. 


Ill 

James employs Hyacinth Robin- 
son as a center of consciousness in 
The Princess Casamassima in only a 
limited way. The point of view shifts 
from Robinson to other characters 
around him, to various agents affect- 
ing his career in scenes where he him- 
self is not present, to the view of a 
postulated observer, and to the au- 
thor himself. Yet, while Hyacinth is 
not the exclusive source, he is still 
the dominating center, of conscious- 
ness. In scenes where he does not 
appear, the author imposes his felt 
presence. Wherever it is that, for 
the moment, the center of narrative 
resides, it is never far from, or long 
in returning to, Hyacinth’s own. 

It is hardly possible here to trace 
throughout the novel the shifting 
point of view; it thus becomes difh- 
cult to equate Hyacinth’s awareness 
of his situation at every point with 
that of the reader. They are not al- 
ways the same; we know of conver- 
sations and decisions of which +e is 
not aware. If later he arrives at some 
degree of awareness through his own 
sensitive manipulation of hints and 
guesses and intuitions, we have only 


the author’s word, really, to testify 
to Hyacinth’s implicit knowledge of 
what we have learned so explicitly. 
And is this not in large measure the 
“mere muffled majesty” of the omni- 
scient author? 

Hyacinth is as acutely aware as 
any “young man in a book” can be 
asked to be. In a rush of impatience 
with Schinkel—one of the “fools 
who minister” to those who really 
count—he exclaims: “I make out 
things, I guess things quickly. That’s 
my nature at all times, and I do it 
much more now.” Throughout the 
novel there are two major realities 
which he fails to make out: the real 
nature of Millicent Henning and 
that of the Princess—the two wom- 
en who come to symbolize the two 
poles of Hyacinth’s world. He is 
aware enough of the fact that they 
both use him; he is not so aware that 
his own appeal carries very little fur- 
ther. The reader, of course, knows 
from the beginning that the Prin- 
cess will utimately fail him. In this 
regard James is much more fair with 
us in his handling of Millicent, who 
is never seen when Hyacinth is not 
present. It is he who makes out the 
early relationship of Millicent to 
Captain Sholto—it is, in fact, his 
act of “knowing” which informs 
the reader. This is not so with the 
Princess. Hyacinth must gather suf- 
ficient experience on his own to 
show him what the reader already 
knows. His acuteness aids, but he 
must still develop the sensibility, the 
intelligence (as something experi- 
enced or known) to feed acuteness. 
James spreads fine this process of 
experience throughout the novel. 
The interest here is in seeing how the 
gap between character-knowledge 
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and reader-knowledge is bridged. Al- 
most everyone else in the story 
“knows” before Hyacinth does. Even 
poor old Vetch, whose contact with 
the Princess is as yet limited to Hya- 
cinth’s elaborate praise, sees more 
than Hyacinth: 


“Well,” [Hyacinth has just said] “when 
the day comes for my friend to give up— 
you'll see.” “Yes, I've no doubt there are 
things she'll bring herself to sacrifice,” 
the old man retorted. But [this from the 
omniscent author] Hyacinth was already 
out of hearing. 


The Prince’s agitated plea to 
Hyacinth and his exposure of the 
Princess’ activities, provide the first 
real keys for Hyacinth. From this 
point on, his delay in reaching a full 
realization is caused by a deliberate- 
ly imposed blindness. He simply does 
not want to know. And when he 
does know, finally, recognition 
comes too tragically late in the game. 


That she had done with him, done with 
him for ever, was to remain the most vivid 
impression Hyacinth carried away. . . . He 
went home and threw himself on his narrow 
bed, where the consolation of sleep again 
descended on him. But he woke up with the 
earliest dawn, and the beginning of a new 
day was a quick revival of pain. 


It is on this same day that Hya- 
cinth’s intelligence, in this case no 
more and no less prepared than the 
reader’s, is opened to Millicent’s 
duplicity. His discovery of her with 
his “rival,” Captain Sholto, is pref- 
aced by a stream of thought of the 
greatest irony: 


Again and again . . . he indulged in the re- 
flexion that spontancous, uncultivated minds 
often have inventions, inspirations. More- 
over, whether Millicent should have any or 
not, he might at least feel the firm round- 
ness of her arms about him. 
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Coming eye to eye with Sholto in 
Millicent’s “Shop,” Hyacinth is seen 
alive for the last time by the reader, 
and it is unfortunate that he must 
be separated from the reader here by 
the mediate vision of an interloping 
author: 


Hyacinth gazed back at him for the same 
length of tume—what these two pairs of eyes 
said to each other requires perhaps no definite 
mention—and then turned away. 


When we come to Hyacinth’s role 
as reporter of his case, the ground is 
considerably more uneven. All 
through the novel, the author inter- 
polates his own comments on the 
characters and on the action. When 
James, from the superior vantage of 
one aware of the entire future action 
of the novel, tells the reader that 


I have related the whole of this conversation 
because it supplies a highly important chap- 
ter of Hyacinth’s history, but we may not 
take time to trace all of the stages and re- 
produce all the passages through which the 
friendship of the Princess . . . was con- 
firmed. 


what is his relationship to Hyacinth? 
Does he not signify an importance 
in the episode as separate from Hya- 


cinth’s own attitude toward the 
event? Our argument is not with 
the principle of foreshortening, but 
with the practice of indulging the 
author’s superior authority. It is an 
ambiguous affair at best, but it seems 
to be a fairly unobtrusive device, in- 
herited from 19th century fiction, 
for slipping around the limitations 
of an imposed center of conscious- 
ness to provide clues and portents for 
the reader. In the scene itself, a 
strictly enforced point of view oper- 
ates; if in addition the foreshorten- 
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ing seemed to come from the center 
of consciousness rather than from 
the author, the reader would feel the 
greater importance of one episode 
over another as stemming from the 
drama itself. Here James has made 
Hyacinth neither “acutely aware” 
of the significance of this conversa- 
tion, nor “richly responsible” for 
pointing it out to the reader. 

The reader, in fact, is himself apt 
to be invoked by the author as a 
hypothetical spectator, not omni- 
scient, but with a view related to the 
scence: 


The reader may judge if he [Hyacinth] 
had held his breath and fele his heart-beats 
after placing himself on his new footing of 
utility in the world . . 


From the nature of the device itself, 
we assume that Hyacinth reacted in 
just this manner. But again this is 
ambiguous. The reader has every 


right to respond, “!] don’t know; did 
Hyacinth?” And what possible ad- 
vantage is gained from wrenching 
the reader from his usual relationship 
to the material into an explicit and 
self-conscious judgment? The read- 
er does not feel more closely allied 
with the fiction, but with the author, 
and by that very measure the illu- 
sion is broken and fictional inde- 
pendence is violated. In later novels, 
the significant development in 
James's technique is that he no long- 
er recognizes the need for imposing 
such limitations on his centers of 
consciousness. 

Mr. Vetch’s prophetic comment 
on the Princess’ future action has 
already been commented on; here it 
is enough to stress the fact that his 
speech is not reported through Hya- 
cinth’s intelligence. On the other 


hand, Hyacinth’s entire development 
during his Continental voyage is 
beautifully foreshortened in a single 
scene, rendered completely through 
Hyacinth’s own warring intelligence. 
This is followed immediately by his 
letter to the Princess, which marks 
the first important symptom of his 
disaffection with the revolutionary 
cause. It is one of the most signifi- 
cant sequences in the novel and here 
James faithfully allows Hyacinth 
the complete burden of its account. 

Hyacinth’s meeting with the Prin- 
cess on his return from the Conti- 
nent reveals another kind of shift, 
subtle but marked, from his point 
of view: 


The sweet still greeting of her eyes of- 
fered him might exquisitely have conveyed 
that she had been waiting for him, that she 
knew he would come and there had been a 
tacit appointment for that very moment. 
They said other things besides in their beau- 
tiful friendliness; they said: “Don’t notice 
me too much or make any kind of scene. 
I've an immense deal to say to you, burt re- 
member that I've the rest of our life before 
me to say it in...” 


It obviously does not stem directly 
from Hyacinth’s point of view, but 
the reader is sure, at the same time, 
that Hyacinth’s awareness of mean- 
ings is exactly what has been sug- 
gested. The reader here is not called 
upon to judge Hyacinth’s meanings, 
but to participate with him in guess- 
ing those of the Princess. 

Finally, mention must again be 
made of the scenes in which Hya- 
cinth does not appear at all, in which 
his intelligence is not only inopera- 
tive as reporter, but cheated as agent. 
The interviews of the Prince with 
Madam Grandoni, which tell us so 
much about the Princess; the scenes 
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between the Princess and Mr. Vetch; 
the scenes with Paul Muniment and 
the Princess (which tell us so much 
about both!)—all are removed from 
the searching eye of the hero. And 
by that much is Hyacinth separated 
from the reader. As a consequence, 
the novel suffers from a certain 
looseness, a degree of indiscriminate- 
ness, nowhere to be found in the 
later novels. 

Thematically, however, James is 
sure of intelligence as moral force. 
Hyacinth’s initial view of the world 
he sees is direct, unilateral, limited. 
He is pledged to a system of political 
values which is dedicated, as he real- 
izes only later, to the destruction of 
another world of values: the entire 
Western cultural tradition. Not the 
least of the points made in the work- 
ing out of Hyacinth’s history is that 
the limited intelligence (the incom- 
plete man) chooses between two 
worlds when they are thus mutually 
exclusive. It is both Hyacinth’s vic- 
tory and his curse that he cannot do 
this. He is unable finally to consent 
either to the political juggernaut or 
to the xsthetic ivory tower.’ Given 
the basic polarities on which his 
moral choice must rest, there is noth- 
ing possible but a stasis between the 
two. A person less aware than Hya- 
cinth might find this a perfect equi- 
librium, allowing retreat from the 
entire dilemma. For Hyacinth there 
is no equilibrium, but irreconcilable 


conflict. His intelligence is one not 

2Those who still chink that James separated art from 
life after the fashion of the fim de siecle esthetes 
should read the unfinished novel, The Ivory Tower 
Here the central symbol wu a precious ivory tower, 
representing art, in which has been hidden the con- 
fessions of a careet of avarice and dishonesty, which 
has made ownership of the art object powible The 
ivory tower is not sacrosanct, but damned The Spodls 
of Peystom has only a little lew clearly, the same 
theme. 
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only of acuteness, but of integrity— 
not as distinct from the other, but 
implied in it—and the morality of 
his resolution is inseparable from, 
and justified by, the experience from 
which it springs. 


IV 

One of the most telling, if not 
most stressed, evidences of James's 
faith in intelligence lies in the de- 
velopment of The Ambassadors. 
From the beginning, of course, 
James sought an acute protagonist 
for his tale. In the novel, his com- 
plete intelligence is wonderfully de- 
lineated, is itself almost wearily 
noted as “wonderful” by everyone 
in the story. His special intelligence 
is that of imagination, an imagina- 
tion which knits together so many 
already defined attributes of intelli- 
gence: awareness, sensibility, sensi- 
tivity, the “excited and concentrated 
feeling” which is subject to “fine in- 
tensification.” In the second-to-last 
interview which he has with Chad 
Newsome, Strether himself evokes 
the recognition of this trait’s pre- 
dominance in his character: 


{Strether says: ] “That's because you have, 
I verily believe, no imagination. .. . You've 
other qualities. But no imagination, don't 
you see? at all.” 

“I dare say. I do see.” It was an idea in 
which Chad showed interest. “But haven't 
you yourself rather too much?” 


“Oh, rather—!”" 


The novel contains a significant 
change from the synopsis which 
James prepared for Harpers. Here 
he elaborates, as part of Strether’s 
background, on the loss of a son 
whose sensitive nature had gone com- 
pletely unrecognized by Strether. It 
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is stressed as important as prepara- 
tion for events within the novei, for 
rounding out Strether’s character for 
the European adventure. James re- 
fers to it as a “history as to which 
Mrs. Newsome has repeatedly ac- 
cused him of being morbid.” Thus, 
a striking parallel is established be- 
tween Strether’s former experience 
and the one he faces now. This old 
tragedy, associated as it is with a 
lack of understanding—a lack, in 
fact, of imagination—is to serve as 
an underpinning for Strether’s action 
in Paris. In the novel, however, the 
loss of Strether’s son is mentioned 
briefly, almost casually, in a manner 
which bears only lightly on his pres- 
ent course. For the rest, his action is 
motivated by his rich and active 
imagination, rather than by the in- 
fluence of some previous analogue. 
To understand this shift of emphasis 
is to see how much richer a role the 
intelligence, the imagination, im- 
puted to Strether plays in the novel. 
James's particular pride in The 
Ambassadors (it was his favorite 
novel) was in “placing advantageous- 
ly, placing right in the middle of the 
light, the most polished of possible 
mirrors of the subject.” (70) More 
successfully than in any other novel 
James had established a brilliantly 
functional center of consciousness. 
More than in any other novel do 
“treatment” and “subject,” matter 
and manner, technique and theme, 
collapse to form a single organic 
whole. The canvas is filled, as James 
sees, with many characters, all with 
their own complications and pre- 
occupations: 
But Stcrether’s sense of these things, and 
Strether’s only, should avail me for showing 


them; I should know them but through his 
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more or less groping knowledge of them, 
since his very gropings would figure among 
his most interesting motions. . . . It would 
give me a large unity, and that in turn 
would crown me with the grace to which 
the enlightened story-teller will . . . sacri- 
fice if need be all other graces whatsoever. 
I refer of course to the grace of intensity. 
(317-18) 

Lambert Strether’s major gropings 
—his bewilderment, which forms so 
much of the subject—all relate to his 
understanding of Chad Newsome’s 
relationship with the “Woman” in 
Paris. He arrives at Chester with the 
accepted notion of the baseness of 
any such relationship. His offered 
experience, plus the limiting frame 
of reference in which his intelligence 
operates (and mark how close to the 
same thing these two are), leads him 
to his first real mistake—the convic- 
tion that it is the daughter, Jeanne 
de Vionnet, whom Chad loves. While 
it is true that the information he re- 
ceives is guarded and ambiguous, we 
see how quickly he makes his as- 
sumption on the basis of conven- 
tional probability. As his experience 
broadens, so too does his frame of 
reference. Paris begins to work on 
him; so too does the enlightened “ex- 
American,” Maria Gostrey. He ac- 
cepts Little Bilham’s definition of 
Chad's affair (now clearly identi- 
fied with Madame de Vionnet) as a 
“virtuous attachment,” but this too, 
in terms of his existing frame, is a 
mistake. Finally, his experience re- 
moves the last shadow of mystery, 
a progress possible only because of 
his fine awareness. His reference has 
been extended enough still to accept 
the term “virtuous attachment,” but 
with a new, and correct, definition 
of that crucial label. 

Intelligence operating upon be- 
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wilderment: this is the very essence 
of James's evocation of Strether. At 
one point the author says: 

It was nothing new to him, however, as 
we know, that a man might have—at all 
events such a man as be was—an amount 


of experience out of any proportion to his 
adventures. 


Experience—"our apprehension and 
our measure of what happens to us 
as social creatures” — that quality 
which measures and is measured by 
acuteness is, in turn, the measure of 
intensity, the first requisite of repre- 
sentation in fiction, as it is of moral 
value in life. 

Strether invites reading as a won- 
derfully embodied parable of the 
artist.” One remembers James’s de- 
scription of the English woman 
novelist who, he tells us in “The Art 
of Fiction,” was able to write a fine 
and convincing picture of French 
Protestant youth; her “experience” 
of her subject consisted of her having 
once, in Paris, as she ascended a staircase, 
passed an open door where, in the household 
of a pasteur, some of the young Protestants 
were seated at table around a finished meal. 
The glimpse made a picture; it lasted only 
a moment, but that moment was experience. 


The anecdote leads to the formu- 
lation of this important statement: 


The power to guess the unseen from the 
seen, to trace the implication of things, to 
judge the whole piece from the pattern, the 
condition of feeling life in general so com- 
pletely that you are well on your way to 
knowing any particular corner of it—this 
cluster of gifts may almost be said 
constitute experience . . . 


How admirably does this all describe 
the fictional Strether! He experi- 

°F. O. Mattiessen has collected and published, with 
a fine introduction, a number of James's stories about 


artists, one of his favorite subjects, as Stories of 
Writers and Artists 
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ences, he discriminates, he learns; 
above all, he reflects for the reader 
everything there is to be known. His 
is both a reflecting and a receptive 
lucidity. 

Strether’s name begins and ends 
the novel in which his own point of 
view so reigns. On several occasions, 
the omniscient author generalizes 
about Strether; on several other oc- 
casions (five for the information of 
the statistics-minded), the author 
slips through the imposed frame, 
only to return quickly and unobtru- 
sively to Strether’s view. But the 
reader learns nothing important 
about Strether—or about Strether’s 
case—but through his own mirror- 
ing presence, which is so distinctly 
not true for the reader facing Hya- 
cinth Robinson. Further, the latter 
agent is never given the intensely 
dramatic, the self-enclosed scenic 
rendering of a living intelligence, 
which marks Strether’s history. 

There is not, for instance, in the 
earlier novel anything like the fine 
“preparation” for Strether’s great 
discovery of Chad Newsome’s real 
relationship to Madame de Vionnet. 
The whole sequence underlines again 
what has been stressed here before, 
and what can now be stated in yet 
another way: the “morality” or the- 
matic substance of James’s fiction 
springs directly from the technical 
manipulation of his art. And his 
view of art not only imposes a tre- 
mendous discipline on his craft, but 
implies a significantly moral ap- 
proach to life. Strether, escaping the 
pressures of his stay in Paris, comes 
to the country. The lovely French 
landscape leads him to identify Na- 
ture with a corresponding Art. Im- 
mersed completely in a _ pastoral 
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scene which “imitates” the painter 
Lambinet, he is in many subtle ways 
prepared for what is to follow: 


It was suddenly as if these figures, or some- 
thing like them, had been wanting in the 
picture, had been wanted, more or less, all 
day, and had now drifted into sight, with 
the slow current, on purpose to fill up the 


measure. 


Conducing so to the idea of art, 
with its framed unity and economy, 
the appearance of the anticipated 
figures in the real-life scene, and all 
that their appearance signifies (they 
are Chad and Madame de Vionnet; 
their presence in these circumstances 
bespeaks a more intimate relation- 
ship than Strether has imagined or 
could earlier have accepted), must 
similarly be accepted as proper to 
life, the standards of which are so 
much more muddled and diffuse. It 
is in this frame then that the “scene” 
of meeting occurs, with its accom- 
panying bewilderment and succeed- 
ing light. It is in this frame, also, 
that Strether comes to accept this 
new experience. 


That was what, in his vain vigil, he oftenest 
reverted to; intimacy, at such a point, was 
like that—and what in the world else would 
one have wished it to be like? 


And it is, finally, in this frame that 
Strether realizes that bewilderment 
— pathetic, comic, personal — can 
sometimes impose itself on intelli- 
gence not because one cannot be 
acutely aware, but because one 
would not be richly responsible for 
the full measure of experience. 
Strether himself provides the great 
chorus on this theme, which so per- 
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meates all of James’s fiction, in the 
famous speech to Bilham: 


Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to. It 
doesn’t so much matter what you do in 
particular, so long as you have your life. 
If you haven't had that, what Seve you had? 
... IT see it now. I haven't done so enough 
before— ... 1 do see, at least; and more 
than you'd believe or I can express. It's too 
late. And it’s as if the train had fairly 
waited at the station for me without my 
having had the gumption to }»ow it was 
there. Now I hear its faint, receding whistle 
miles and miles down the line. What one 
loses one loses; make no mistake about that. 
The affair—I mean the affair of life— 
couldn't no doubt, have been different for 
me; for it’s, at the best, a tin mould, either 
fluted and embossed, with ornamental ex- 
crescences, or else smooth and dreadfully 
plain, into which, a helpless jelly, one’s 
consciousness is poured—so that one “takes” 
the form, as the great cook says, and is more 
or less compactly held by it: one lives, in 
fine, as one can. Still, one has the illusion 
of freedom; therefore don’t be, like me, 
without the memory of that illusion. . . . 
But that doesn’t affect the point that the 
right time is now yours. The right time is 
any time that one is still so lucky as to 
have. . . . Don't, at any rate, miss things 
out of stupidity. . . . Do what you like so 
long as you don’t make my mistake. For it 
was a mistake. Live! 


Here is one token of the greatness 
of James. The art conveys its own 
moral; the moral implies this order 
of art. The belief in the value of, 
the integrity of, intelligence and 


experience functions completely. 
James is a long and arduous journey; 
the road seems sometimes devious and 
the ride now jolting and now dull. 
But the vehicle is matchless and the 
destination, finally, is the discovery 
of a clear, unfaltering vision, artis- 
tically superb and humanly personal 
—even, if you will, profound. 


A Note on The Beast in the Jungle 


Davip KERNER 


INCE 1943 The Beast in the 
Jungle has been republished 
more often than any other 
work by Henry James, but no one 
apparently has been puzzled by the 
mystery which opens the story.’ Let 
me summarize the opening, to puz- 
zle the reader where James has failed. 
When John Marcher is brought 
over to Weatherend, he notices a 
young woman whose face stirs with- 
in him an extraordinarily pleasant 
but elusive memory. Soon Marcher 
meets her; he at once remembers 
everything — only to discover that 
everything he remembers is wrong; 
May Bartram has to keep correcting 
him about their old adventure, ten 
years ago, when they glided across 
the Bay of Naples to Sorrento. Seen 
as it was, the old adventure disap- 
points Marcher painfully, and he 
wishes so much to prolong the pleas- 
ant trick of his memory that he toys 
The Beast im the Jungle was reprinted in 1945 
by W. Somerset Maugham in An Introduction to 
Modern English amd American Literature (Garden 
City, Doubleday, New Home Library), in 1944 by 
Philip Rahv in Great Short Novels of Henry James 
(New York, Dial Press), in 1945 by Clifton Fadiman 
in the collection of James's stories which its publishers 
(Random House, New York) have since added to the 
Modern Library, in 1947 by Mary Aswell in The 
World Within (New York, McGraw-Hill), in 1949 
by Leon Edel in The Ghostly Tales of Henry James 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press), 
peared a sixth time in the spring of 1950 in The 
House of Fiction, edited by Caroline Gordon and 
Allen Tate (Scribner's, New York), with an analysis 
by Mr. Tate that had previously been published in 
the Sewanee Review, LVII] (Winter 1950), pp. 5-10 
In addition, the story has begun to appear, and will 
no doubt increasingly do so, in college anthologies of 
American literature 
The question which is the subject of this paper was 
not raised by the editors named above, nor has it been 


raed, to my knowledge, by amyone else in the United 
States or England. 


and ap 


with the idea of inventing a roman- 
tic past for May and himself—he 
might get her to accept it as the true 
version of what happened. At this 
point May asks him: “Has it hap- 
pened?” Marcher stares. She could 
not mean ... She does. I¢ is the 
subject of the story: Marcher’s ob- 
session that he can do nothing in life 
but wait for a unique fate to over- 
whelm him, to spring on him like a 
beast in a jungle. When Marcher 
stops blushing, he asks himself how 
May knows. He does not in the least 
remember telling her. Is it possible 
that he has forgotten the one time in 
his life he confessed—since, if May 
knows, she is the only other person 
in the world who does? The problem 
is too much for him. At any rate, 
now everything else is clear! Now 
Marcher knows why he felt, the mo- 
ment he saw her, that they shared 
some extraordinary, wonderful (if 
elusive) memory. Now Marcher, 
after having been a fraud all his life 
to his friends (for he has never told 
them what he believes about himself 
—he has always used his work, his 
manners, his country home and so on 
as masks, while waiting for his fate 
to fall; how could he tell anyone? 
how could any of them care? they 
would only stare and laugh), now 
Marcher knows someone who for ten 
years has not only not laughed but 
positively understood and cared, has 
kept his secret tenderly. Marcher is 
so occupied by the sense of his luxur- 
ious future that he fails to turn over 
again the oddity of his lapse of 
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memory. 

This summary leads us to three 
questions. 

First, James writes that although 
May Bartram at Weatherend “clear- 
ly took the sympathetic” view of 
Marcher’s case, Marcher “couldn't 
at present have begun to tell her.” 
If Marcher couldn’t confess now, to 
a person of perfect sympathy, how 
did he confess at Sorrento? 

Suppose we grant the early con- 
fession. Once having found May, 
how could Marcher let her go? This 
time he holds her for the rest of her 
life; logically, he should have held 
her the first time. What happens 
now, after the renewal of acquaint- 
ance, at Weatherend, should have 
happened ten years ago at Sorrento 
—but it didn’t. 

And finally, if Marcher did con- 
fess, once in his life, the most impor- 
tant fact in his life, how was he able 
to forget it? “He had thought of 
himself so long as abominably alone, 
and, lo, he wasn’t alone a bit.” A 
man as lonely as Marcher does not 
forget his one experience of perfect 
sympathy—yet Marcher has forgot- 
ten it. 

Nothing we know of Marcher al- 
lows us to assume that at Sorrento he 
could have confessed the idea of his 
lite to May Bartram only to leave her 
and then forget her. 

Is it possible that Marcher never 
confessed? 

This possibility is supported by the 
composition of the opening episode. 
The story begins neither at Sorrento 
itself nor at a Weatherend unrein- 
forced by the memory of Sorrento. 
Why doesn't either scene stand 
alone? It is as though Marcher’s 
secret, which must be revealed (if it 
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is to provide a drama between two 
persons), can be revealed only by 
such a combination of two scenes as 
James uses. This combination, al- 
lowing Marcher at the second scene 
to think of himself as having spoken 
at the first, spares Marcher the un- 
bearable pain of speaking, at the 
same time that it rewards him with 
an incredibly satisfying response to 
a speech he has not made. If the 
story did begin at Sorrento, Marcher 
would still be found wondering, 
“Where have I seen her before? 
Haven't I forgotten something? .. .” 
If Marcher had really confessed, 
there would have been no need for 
the mystery of his forgetfulness, no 
need for the story's not beginning at 
the beginning. 

Then if Marcher never spoke, how 
does May know his secret? She could 
hardly have guessed it. 

Going to James for help, we find 
practically nothing in his one hun- 
dred revisions, prefaces, notebooks, 
or letters. In the story itself, aside 
from the half-dozen times that he 
stresses Marcher’s odd lapse of mem- 
ory, James refers darkly to the prob- 
lem twice—in the first sentence, and 
again just before May asks, “Has it 
happened?” In the latter instance, 
James writes that Marcher “would 
have liked to invent something, 
get her to make-believe with him 
that some passage of a romantic 
or critical kind Aad originally oc- 
curred.” 

If it is at this point that May 
speaks, any reader of James might 
begin to suspect that she is a ghost 
or at least a hallucination, and when, 
for lack of evidence, he dismisses the 
first possibility, he faces the question, 
can a hallucination last for thirty 
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years?” 


II 

To deal with May Bartram as a 
hallucination we must review the 
character of John Marcher. It is a 
character founded on self-deception. 
Marcher will believe any fantasy 
about himself as long as it helps to 
conceal from him the fact that he is 
afraid to live. 

He is a blind man, blind to May’s 
love, to his getting old, to the possi- 
ble relation between his fate and 
May (it keeps him from marrying 
her, “and that consequence of it was 
precisely what was the matter with 
him”), and most important, he is 
blind to the relation between his fate 
and his omnipresent sense of his fate 
(since they are inseparable, why not 
consider that they may be identical?). 
The things Marcher is not blind to 
he simply forgets: when May dies, 
for example, he does not remember 
his old reason against marriage—that 
he could not take a lady on a tiger 
hunt — because he would now see 
that he had been mistaken; since 
nothing has happened to him, noth- 
ing would have happened to her.’ 

2The revisions are slight and innocuous. Three times 
& more specific verb replaces townd, which naturally 
occurs often in a st depth and 
so little breadth. May's effair with Marcher becomes 
her business. A few of 
as the problem of this paper in 
they shed no light. For example, why does the mystery 
of Marcher's forgetfulness become the odd-ness? 

Leon Edel (op. cit., p. 669) reminds us that The 
Beast im the Jungle @ “grouped with tales of the 
quasi-supernatural in the New York edition,” but 
George Stransom in The Altar of the Dead and Morris 
Gedge in The Birthplece are only obsessed, not hal- 


lucimated, and it is between these two stories that 
Marcher's stands, not with the ghost stories following 


¥y contamimg to much 


the revisions may strike the 


reader who t mind, but 


James's brief preface to the story «xarcely mentions 
May Bartram, but in he Notehonks (edued by F. O 
Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock, New York, 
Oxford Univeruty Press, 1947) there is a hint of the 
sfair in an entry om p 184, “She w hw Dead 
ae 
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Marcher considers himself helpless 
(“One's in the hands of one’s law— 
there one is.’’), but, as he sees it, he is 
helpless to resist distinction, not to 
achieve it. * 

His arrogance he considers intelli- 
gence. That his behavior is dissimu- 
lation “the stupid world, even after 
years, had never more than half dis- 
covered.” 

His detachment from life he con- 
siders good manners. While he cool- 
ly waits for the beast to spring, he 
thinks that he can “regard himself, 
in a greedy world, as decently—as, 
in fact, perhaps even a little sublime- 
ly—unselfish.”” Does he not in his 
selfless generosity take May to the 
opera a dozen times in one month? 
Does he not protect her from a tiger 
by not marrying her? Does he not 
avoid thrusting his obsession endless- 
ly upon her attention? This angelic 
generosity is cruelty, of course. By 
filling up May’s time, Marcher makes 
her life a vacuum; far from leaving 
her behind, he takes her on the hunt 
but brings provisions only for him- 
self; he does not discuss the beast be- 
cause he does not want to destroy 
May’s belief in it. James calls March- 
er’s manners “colorless,” that is, 
ghostly, because Marcher, like a 
ghost, has no ties to life, while the 


"It may be pointed out that in the first section of 
this paper I mamtaimed that Marcher could not have 
forgotten having confessed to May, while here I list 
what Marcher has forgotten of at least has failed to 
conuder. The point is that Marcher forgets only those 
things which disturb hum. We cannot call the Sorrento 
contesnon a disturbance unless we assume that May 
Bartram listened to it unsympathetically, and this 
assumption is untenable for two reasons: first, May 
Bartram's gentle memory of the event and her life 
long devotion to Marcher; secand, the fact that 
Marcher never canfemed to anyone but May, not even 
to the gurl with whom he considered himself in love 
and to whom he may have been for a tume engaged— 
s fat wheh does not permit us to suppose that 
Marcher could confess w an unrympethetx penon 
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heart of manners is response.‘ 

Few men could lie to themselves 
so much and live, but Marcher is a 
raging success. The idea of his fate, 
acting as the cause of his absence 
from life rather than as the conse- 
quence of his fear of life, allows him 
not simply to tolerate his absence but 
to become proud of it and even to 
think that he has not abandoned life 
but is more on the inside of it than 
anyone else. While he runs from 
love, he is in love: his obsession 
catches him and pulls him down on 
the straw. He lives in a cave, caressed 
by the faithful fantasy of his spring- 
ing beast. That promise is more real 
to him than any presence could be. 
Posing as unsettled from hour to 
hour (in a state, as it were, of chron- 
ic diarrhea), Marcher is the most reg- 
ular man alive. Though he claims 
that the beast is not anything he 
wants (it keeps his potentialities 
from expressing themselves), only 
while he waits for it to spring is he 
happy. We may imagine his curtain 
speech in the empty theater: 


Here | will live and die, 

Single on the dark stage— 
Flesh and blood shall not cage 
My monumental lie, 


lam John Marcher, I 
Dare to project my soul 
In a hero's unique role— 
“O ecstasy!” I cry, 


“A man no woman's touched, 
I breed myself, self-clutched.” 


Only at the age of fifty-five does 
Marcher begin to doubt himself and 
*lemer's iron wdications of Marcher’s “calculated 
aneelfichness” are ducuwed by L. C Knights io 


“Pheary Jemer: and the Trapped Spectator,” Soathers 
Review, 1V (Winter 1999), wm 40d 
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to die. James, the deus-ex-machina, 
extradites his delirious angel to the 
jurisdiction of nature. When a man’s 
wish to live one way (to love) threat- 
ens his fearful need to live another 
way (to be alone), so that he begins 
to think that the lonely life he has 
is the life of love he wants, then one 
rationalization leads to the next in 
a long evasion of reality (although 
the man runs unconscious of pur- 
suit), until the dead-end rises in his 
face (“the dark valley into which 
his path had taken its unlooked-for 
twist’) and he turns, grateful, to the 
arms of the law of his life. 

In this last moment Marcher re- 
traces the steps of his childhood 
error. There had been two beasts, an 
outer and an inner. On the outside 
Marcher had seen himself attacked 
by the life-tiger of response, respon- 
sibility, love, and in terror he had 
backed off the road into the brush of 
his mirror-world, to find there and 
to embrace the undemanding tiger 
of his detached self. (“Our whole 
account of him,” James writes, “is 
a reference to the inner detachment 
he had hitherto so successfully cul- 
tivated.”) In such a fantasy, life was 
death and death was life. In his half- 
cure, at the end, he relives his child- 
hood terror, when he throws himself 
face down on May’s grave to protect 
his face and testicles from the life- 
tiger he inescapably loves — even 
now, however, able to give no more 
than his back to her, but gratefully 
accepting her claws there. 


Ill 
Early in his life, to dike the floods 
of instinct pressing out and of soci- 
ety pressing in, Marcher’s personal- 


ity of lies is walled around by the 
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obsession that he must do nothing 
but wait. As he grows older, instinct 
and society grow importunate, and 
when he is thirty-five, to reinforce 
the wall, Marcher again enters the 
mirror of his mind. He returns with 
May Bartram, who preserves him 
from instinct and society for the re- 
mainder of his self-deluding strength. 
Marcher has, now, not one halluci- 
nation but two—the beast and the 
beauty. 

May’s faith is instantly perfect. 
She is revealed in the first scene as 
having waited for Marcher for ten 
years; she submits to his plea for 
what may be a lifetime of devotion; 
she will not give away his secret to 
any future husband or friend: when 
has Hollywood made one moment 
mean more? Asking for nothing, 
she wholly serves—an egocentric’s 
dream. True, all this is amazing but 
possible; we should remember, how- 
ever, that pure faith is based on 
ignorance and that May’s oracular 
knowledge of Marcher’s end is in- 
consistent with such faith. 

Then, the point is not that May 
has faith in Marcher but that she is 
Marcher. Both of them are proudly 
remote, masters of evasion and delay, 
practically sexless, and self-detached.* 

"That May and Marcher are masters of evasion and 
may be suggested pointedly by 
paraphrase 

Ma er: Whar 

May: Me? 

Marcher: Yo. why are vou 

Moy: What's better 

Marcher: But 
May: D 
more? 

No wonder that May sayt to Marcher, “I've shown 

vy dear, nothing.” 

And that May ww as self-detached 
ist made exe t: of for 


delay the following 


saves you? 


nterested? 
than being interested? 
in what? 


vean that you're not interested any 


as Marcher is 
Marcher there was “a differ- 
the forms he went through and 
the detachment that renmmed beneath them,” then 
“beneath Aer forms as well detachment had learned 
to at.” 


ence between 
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“We're just right as it is,” Marcher 
says; “Oh, I am,” May laughs, “if 
you are!” “I feel,” Marcher says, “‘as 
if I had lost my power to conceive 
such things. It’s spent,” and May 
replies, “Then why do you assume 
that mine isn’t?” James writes that 
May “achieved, by an art indescrib- 
able, the feat of at once—or perhaps 
it was only alternately—meeting the 
eyes from in front and mingling her 
own vision, as from over his shoulder, 
with their peep through the aper- 
tures.” And elsewhere: “They were 
literally afloat together.” 

There is a third way by which we 
are led to see that May is part of 
Marcher. 

She seems to have two incompati- 
ble roles. At the same time that she 
loves Marcher, she consciously keeps 
him from loving her, by preserving 
his faith in his delusion (when she 
dies, so does the beast). The compati- 
bility of the two roles is this: March- 
er desires them both; he wants to 
love but is afraid to. May is not only 
his heart, sexual instinct, or subcon- 
scious mind, she is also the censor 
which keeps these out of reach. An 
actual woman could not be so con- 
tradictorily useful to Marcher. 

James’s imagery supports 
view. 

As jailer or censor, keeping March- 
er cut off from society and instinct, 
May “disposed the concealing veil in 
the right folds,” “communicated 
with him as across some gulf,”” looks 
“as if, unexpectedly to her, he had 
crossed some mystic line that she had 
secretly drawn round her,” says, 
“T’ve shown you, my dear, nothing,” 
and, before her death, denies him 
“access to her chamber of pain, rig- 


idly guarded.” {These and later 


this 
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italics are mine. | 

As his suppressed sexuality, May 
lives in a house which is described 
thus: “the generations of his nervous 
moods had been at work there, and 
the place was the written history of 
his whole middle life.” May is “an 
artificial lily, wonderfully imitated 
and constantly kept, without dust or 
stain,” a “sphinx,” in whom Marcher 
“buries” the “treasure” (his obses- 
sion) which gives him his identity. 
This buried treasure is spoken of as 
lying at the bottom of a steaming 
gulf, and throughout the story 
Marcher and May take soundings of 
the depth of the gulf to see if they 
dare try to recover the treasure. Be- 
fore May dies, Marcher imagines that 
he is an old man led by a younger 
man round and round a woman: for 
twenty years an unknown sexuality 
has been the center or source of his 
life. When May is dead, when, that 
is, the beast has sprung and emascu- 
lated Marcher, leaving him with not 
a single sexual impulse to suppress, 
then poor Marcher, looking for “the 
lost stuff of consciousness,” for the 
treasure buried with May, “wade[s] 
through the beaten grass, where no 
life stir|s|, where no breath sound[s] 

. stopping fitfully in places where 
the undergrowth of life str|ikes] 
him as closer,” which is to say that he 
passes through the vacuum of his 
pubic hair or the empty jungle of 
his manhood. Ac this point, he sees 
in May's grave “the part of himself 
that alone he now valued.” The 
reader who looks for it finds this 
story studded with sexual imagery. 

Granting that May Bartram has 
the substance of a hallucination and 
that Marcher has a character which 
could accommodate a hallucinatian, 
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the reader will still require evidence 
—other than the mysterious compo- 
sition of the first part of the story— 
that Marcher is actually dreaming 
when he sees and talks with May. 
What evidence there is comes at the 
end of the story. When, with May’s 
death, Marcher knows that he has 
been “but wondrous for himself,” he 
“could scarce have said what the 
effect [of no longer expecting the 
beast] resembled; the abrupt cessa- 
tion, the positive prohibition, of 
music perhaps, more than anything 
else, in some place all adjusted and all 
accustomed to sonority and to atten- 
tion.” He rests on May’s grave 
“without power to move, as if some 
spring in him, some spell vouchsafed, 
had suddenly been broken forever.” 
Under the spell of delusion and hal- 
lucination, Marcher was able to dis- 
miss the perhaps twenty years (“his 
whole middle life’; May, starting 
at thirty, grew old “or almost” old) 
which lie between the opening con- 
versations and the closing series of 
conversations. James could not have 
shown in detail the operas, the sup- 
pers—the reader would smile at the 
impossibility. Instead, the reader sees 
Marcher’s revery, an endless re- 
dramatization of the same fears 
and desires. “The long stretch of 
their acquaintance” is the daydream- 
applause persisting in the mind of 
the man who has detached himself 
from society. 

May is incredibly faithful for one 
so prophetic; she is identified as part 
of Marcher; and her two roles are 
reconcilable only as projections of 
different parts of Marcher’s mind, 
which lives on solitude and fantasy; 
but none of this is conclusive proof 
that May is a hallucination. 
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IV 

Of course May Bartram is a per- 
son. Weatherend guests, her great- 
aunt, her maid, and relatives at her 
funeral testify to her actuality. Then, 
James at times writes about May 
from outside Marcher’s conscious- 
ness. And further, May has her own 
character, she is proud and self- 
effacing, so that the saintly self- 
denial she offers Marcher is consistent 
with the few other things we know 
about her. 

To admit this, however, does not 
answer the questions raised by the 
first part of the story. We still know 
that Marcher forgot his confession 
to May Bartram, etc. 

Can it be that May is both a per- 
son and a hallucination? 

Let us suppose that May is a per- 
son. The reader wonders, in the first 
section of the story, whether March- 
er will marry May, and, in the fourth 
section, whether Marcher will put 
out his hand to touch May’s shoulder; 
at the end the reader sympathizes 
with Marcher because he has seen 
what Marcher lost. 

Let us suppose now that May is a 
dream. The drama is inside Marcher: 
the reader does not share Marcher’s 
hopes but knows the nature of the 
beast at once; knowing May not as a 
person but as a delusion, the reader 
need not feel that May is the woman 
Marcher might have loved.* 

The division is neat and question- 
able. Much of reality cannot be 
thought of wisely as either tangible 


or dream. To be unable to conceive 

*The reader may try to imagine what The Beast 
in the Jumele might be like if James had been straight- 
forward about making May Bartram 2» hallucination 
Such a reader will be grateful for Ira Wolfert's story 
“My Wife the Witch” in the first Cross-Section, 
edited by Edwin Seaver (New York, Louw B. Fischer, 
1944) 
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of God as anything but an anthro- 
pomorphic projection, or to be un- 
able to conceive of him as anything 
but a supernatural being, is to have 
a limited feeling for the mode of 
reality of ideals. Ideals, beliefs, or 
possibilities are mixtures of the tan- 
gible and the imagined. The failure 
of social “science” is due to the in- 
sensitivity of secular minds to mixed 
realities. Is religion a temporary ex- 
pedient, like a soup-kitchen during 
a depression, and is love the “over- 
evaluation of the psychic object”? 
There is a middle order of existence 
between the natural and the super- 
natural. May Bartram represents 
ideal love, and the problem of her 
mode of existence is the problem of 
the nature of the ideal. 

It was James’s custom to represent 
such a reality by means of a ghost. A 
ghost was the embodiment of a real 
person’s hallucination; it was both 
real and imagined. This is true, I be- 
lieve, of the ghosts in The Turn of 
the Screw, for example. In The 
Friends of the Friends the ghost 
exists but is also the narrator's fright- 
ened idea of love. And so on.’ 

Like the ghost in The Jolly Corner, 
May is the Road Not Taken. She is 
a combination, however, not of ghost 
and hallucination but of person and 
hallucination. Such a figure is an 
extension, in the direction of verisi- 


'That is, frequently James's use of ghosts is con- 
ventional, like Shakespeare's. The dagger and Banquo’s 
ghost in Macheth are not hallucinations only but 
visible evidence of conscience, manifestations of God, 
such as are absent when Macduff's wife and child are 
murdered, so that Macduff, hearing of the murders, 
exclaims: “Did Heaven look on,/And woule not take 
their part?” The ghost of Hamlet's father is a more 
persuasive example than Banquo's ghost of the tangible 
existence of God because Hamlet is not the only man 
to see his father's ghost. In making use of ghosts, 
James, like Shakespeare, draws on the suggestibility of 
his sudience, even on his own suggestibility, rather 


than on his or the audience's beliefs. 
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militude, of James's customary 
method of representing the middle 
order of reality. Like May Bartram, 
Milly Theale in The Wings of The 
Dove is also the idea of love, not a 
ghost but a somewhat intangible 
person. 

When the impatient reader asks, 
“What is May, once and for all—a 
person or a hallucination?” James 
replies, Is virtue the hallucination of 
crazy Quixote? When a reader took 
James to task for beating what cur- 
rently passed for literature with the 
stick of pure fancy in the form of 
geniuses such as Ralph Limbert in 
The Next Time who as a matter of 
fact did not exist in Victorian soci- 
ety, James replied: So much the 
worse for us, if they do not exist; 
for our self-respect we must invent 
them and make them our standard." 

May Bartram is such a standard. 
She is the projection of Marcher’s 
realizable nature by which he can 
judge his failure to live. Are such 
projections real? What is the middle 
order of existence, neither natural 
nor supernatural? Whar is May? The 
reader is twitted by her name: May 
is may-be. 


that is, a dream 
Showing knightly: let a man seem 
An angel, soon he becomes one, 


Art is moral 


For the sky is natural, like the sun, 
And gentle liars are blue-laid trees 
Spreading their possibilities. 


cent reader” ia the one to whom lemes 
164.9 and 221-1 of The Avt of the 
by R P Blache New York, Serib- 

te? line the usefulness of the 
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V 

All of this has only raised the 
question of May’s reality, I do not 
pretend to have answered it, but 
this is as far as I can go. This must 
be further than most readers have 
cared to go, for the question can 
sensibly be regarded as a curiosity 
which is not essential to the meaning 
of the story. 

After all, May Bartram is a ficelle. 

Ficelles are dramatic catalysts. 
When his stories concerned only one 
character, James invented other 
characters, whom he called ficelles, 
in order to expose the essential char- 
acter. For example, Maria Gostrey 
in The Ambassadors permits James 
to tell us about his hero, Strether, 
in dialogue rather than in third-per- 
son narration. Gostrey is the kind of 
woman to whom Strether can tell 
more than he thought he knew. Be- 
sides being informative and lively, 
the dialogue shows the hero in action. 

Ficelles solve one problem but 
raise two new ones. First, ficelles 
must be disguised. In order to cover 
their bones James must create the 
illusion of a consequential relation 
between the ficelles and the main 
character. The reader of The Am- 
bassadors is attracted by the possi- 
bility of marriage between Strether 
and Gostrey. In his preface James 
writes: “One was to find the door 
open here to any amount of delight- 
ful dissimulation.” This raises the 
second problem. Whatever the rela- 
tion is between the ficelles and the 
main character, it can lead nowhere: 
Strether cannot marry Maria Gos- 
trev because essentially she is not in 
the story. Tames’s second problem is 
how to get the main character out of 
relation with the ficelle without 
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making the hoaxed reader feel un- 
friendly. 

Since May Bartram is essentially 
the hoax which turns a statement of 
character into a scenic exposition or 
drama, the question of her mode of 
reality loses much of its importance. 

There is another reason for not 
pursuing the question. The story is 
a parable, and parables are not con- 
cerned with questions of verisimil- 
itude. 

A parable is an illustration of a 
law of human conduct. Time, place, 
and condition are stripped off the 
bones of action, and the characters 
are abstract, for the intention of 
parable is to persuade, and only ab- 
stractions can persuade the reader 
that certair acts always have certain 
consequences. 

Let us apply each of these points 
of definition to The Beast in the 
Jungle. The law illustrated is: “It is 
not good for man to live alone.” 
Time, place, and so on are specified 
but shadowy; the story is composed 
of disembodied voices. Marcher is 
fear; May is love. By isolating in- 
grownness, James wishes to terrify 
the reader out of wasting his hu- 
manity.” 


VI 

It is an old moral. 

Marcher’s problem, as he states it 
to himself, is to find an answer to 
life. The answer is not marriage 
(“patching up an alliance with a 
woman no better than himself’), nor 
is it dogma, rank, property, art, or 
any other preparation sold over the 
counter of civilization. Marcher 


"The best account I know of James's fables is in 
R. P. Blackmur's essay “The Sacred Fount,” Kenyou 
Review, TV (Autumn 1942), pp. 328-52 


does not want to have been “sold,” 
he is after the real thing, so he rejects 
what history has to offer and seeks 
elsewhere. 

This private affair with the uni- 
verse may be considered a perversion 
of the democratic quest for the self. 
The average democrat, isolated by 
equality and competition, discovers 
himself by rising in the world: “I 
made myself what I am _ today.” 
Marcher goes further. He wants not 
merely economic, social and moral 
security but cosmic security. His 
idea of the self is so grandiose that 
every custom and instinct is regard- 
ed with distrust. Marcher wants to 
be the author of himself. Beginning 
with this professed desire to be whol- 
ly responsible for his life, he bit by 
bit removes himself from society and 
nature until he has nothing to be 
responsible for. Actually it is this 
paralysis that he seeks, for nothing 
in life is a pleasure to him. 

When the story opens, Marcher is 
at Weatherend, or ““Weather’s End” 
—the real thing, unchangeable. The 
place is heaven to Marcher because, 
by means of May Bartram, it sancti- 
fies his paralysis. Even with May he 
lives single in Eden, the ghost garden 
where the flowers are fresh all year 
round. Thus, instead of having risen 
above mortality, he has fallen be- 
low it. He does not know that 
Weatherend is in society on earth. 
The man in the cemetery at the end 
of the story has lived or known him- 
self because he knew his wife; he 
found himself outside himself.” 

James dramatizes this Christian 
lesson by using the sex-act as the 

Although I do not yet make James out as having 


literally and systematically represented his father's 
apocalyptic theodicy in his own works, this descrip- 
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Word. When Marcher, facing May 
in the fourth section, does not move, 
his failure to be human is sexual. 
This century's reader, wincing on 
the detour to the bedroom, who 
knows, like an old man caring for 
his teeth, where his ego is, cannot be 
more deeply reached. If the story 
tells us that in such blindness man’s 
nature is at stake, James is one of the 
high priests of sex. 


tion of Marcher’s progress does lend itself readily to 
interpretstion im the terms of the elder James as they 
are described by Quentin Anderson in hu authorits 
tive emay “Henry James and the New Jerusalem,” 
which sppesred in the Kemyow Review, VIII (Autumn 
1944), pp. 111-66. Marcher's rejection of all existing 
imetitutoons (the Eve) and even of his given, natural 
eelf (the sleeping Adam) w due to his prophet 
knowledge of the divine-humanity (the Female Adam) 
waiting to be discovered in himeclf, and when he 
come to Weatherend (the New Jerusalem, the end 
of the natural world) he finds her Marcher's nn, 
im the same terms, hes in the fact chat im reality he 
has been concerned only with himself and not at 
all with the divine-human consiourness. Through 

out he hes been devoted to wages rather than t 

realities, first the wmage of the beast, then the image 


Then the symbol of Marcher’s 
blindness fades until any reader can 
wonder what part of his own hu- 
manity he is equally blind to, what 
rejected gift as desirable as May. 


O human folk, 
Why set the heart there where 
exclusion of 
Partnership is necessary?" 


of May. The first image is of the fear of apocalypse, 
but the second is worse, for May is the Female Adam 
of the New Church, and in appropriating her as an 
image only (inasmuch as his life with her is static, 
he keeps her as he would an object, he never sub- 
merges himself with her in the divine-human con- 
sciousness), Marcher commits the ultimate an of 
tpiritual pride. The man in the cemetery mourning his 
dead wife w triumphant because he has experienced a 
loss of self and thereby is suggestive of that final 
loss of self im the generic nature of Man, that is, 
in God, or of the “incarnation of the law of con- 
scence im every individual bosom” (“The Elder 
James,” Anderson's essay, p. 125) 

"Dente, Purgetory 14.85-7, as translated by 
Thomas Okey in the Temple Classics and the Modern 
Library 


A Winter Death 


Tom McAPrEE 


Beauty of the green O 


The cold white wing 


Is quickening 


Across the snow, 

And green lips blow 

A shawl of death 

With every breath. 

But love is sweet 

And couples meet 

Last minutes on the windingsheet. 


O beauty of the green 


Stephen Crane Embattled 


Joun W. SHROEDER 


HE chief trouble with the 

Naturalist in literature is 

that his Naturalism is apt to 
turn out to be a subtle form of escap- 
ism. When I say this, I have in the 
back of my mind an archetypal 
Naturalist ruthlessly devoted to the 
concepts of environmental and neu- 
ral determinism, of brute instinct as 
beauty, of Nature as a neutral 
mechanism, of man as thing—as part 
of the mechanism, and of literature 
as a scientific report on external 
phenomena. The archetype is partly 
an exaggeration. The fact that the 
Naturalist is a man instead of a thing 
usually acts, at some stage, to shake 
him out of Naturalism’s confines. 
But the archetype has more truth in 
it than not. We can find all of the 
aberrations to which it would logi- 
cally give rise represented in specific 
writers of the school. We can cite 
(and I think with reason) Norris’s 
cult of the superman, London's glori- 
fication, indiscriminately in man or 
animal, of the primitive drives, 
O'Neill's undigested Freudianism, 
and Dreiser’s notion of “chemic 
compulsions” as representing logical 
Naturalistic conclusions which stand 
far to the side of any art which 
thinks to have validity for a mature 
reader. But even these, while prob- 
ably damning in themselves, seem to 
me to be rather less significant than 
is the refusal of my archetypal writer 
(and the refusal too can be traced 
in specific writers) to face-up to the 
problems that ultimately matter,— 
to the regions of experience from 


which our writers of lasting impor- 
tance have, through creative efforts 
which are efforts in the real sense, 
extracted whatever is finally of value 
in our literature. 

Obviously, when I speak of “the 
problems that ultimately matter,” 
and when I toss in a phrase about 
“our writers of importance,” I am 
being both vague and dogmatic. 
Something more must be said on both 
these heads, and I promise to return 
to them later (since I do not sup- 
pose that I can get away with not 
returning) and try to pin them 
down. But now, I propose to leave 
my archetypal Naturalist, who 
threatens to become something of a 
bore, and to occupy myself with one 
of his elder sons, Stephen Crane.’ 

It would be handy if I could say 
that whatever is wrong with Crane’s 
art resulted from the want of chal- 
lenge inherent in his Naturalistic 
views. The proposition recommends 
itself by its neatness; presumably, an 
art based upon so limited a world- 
view cannot do very much. But the 
formulation will not stand. Even if 
it could be documented fully from 
Crane’s works, it would still be sus- 
pect; things never work out this well 
for criticism. There are a number 
of bad or indifferent things in the 
Crane canon whose badness or in- 
difference owes nothing to Natural- 


Mo the pages which follow, material from Crane's 
short stores uw taken from Twenty Sores by Stephen 
Creme, ed. Carl Van Doren (New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, 1940). Passages from The Red Badge of 
Courage are cated with permusion of Appletwe- 
Ceovury-Croft, lac. New York. 
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ism. There is also at least one short 
story which is a triumph of Natur- 
alistic thought and of art. Burt | 
think I can at least show that Natur- 
alism, with distressing regularity, 
served to accentuate certain ot 
Crane's artistic shortcomings, that 
Crane more often failed than suc- 
ceeded when working within its lim- 
its, and that Crane’s best work repre- 
sents, if not a direct revolt from 
Naturalism, at least an effort to get 
beyond 


II 

Crane had extraordinary ability in 
certain of the areas in which ability 
counts. He had a rare skill in creat- 
ing the charged master-symbol: the 
dominating image which opens whole 
dimensions of significance to fiction. 
Take the opening lines of “The Blue 
Hotel” as an example: 


The Palace Hotel at Fort Romper was 
painted a light blue, a shade that is on the 
legs of a kind of heron, causing the bird to 
declare its position against any background. 
The Palace Hotel, then, was always scream- 
ing and howling in a way that made the 
dazzling winter landscape of Nebraska seem 
only a grey swampish hush. 


“The Blue Hotel,” unhappily, con- 
trives to go wrong despite this hope- 
ful beginning. And the technique 
itself is apt to become ludicrous 
when handled badly. But when it 
works, as it sometimes does, it gives 
us enveloping and integrating meta- 
phors for some of the best of Crane. 

Crane had, moreover, a well-de- 
veloped sense for symbolic architec- 
ture. Let us take as our example here 
“Death and the Child,” the work 
that I had in mind when I spoke of 
Crane's one real Naturalistic tri- 


umph. The story opens before a 
battle: 


The peasants who were streaming down 
the mountain trail had, in their sharp terror, 
evidently lost their ability to count. The 
cattle and the huge round bundles seemed to 
suffice to the minds of the crowd if there 
were now two in each case where there had 
been three. This brown stream poursd on... 


The metaphor which has been quiet- 
ly developing in this description is 
now released: 


It was as if fear was a river, and this hoard 
had simply been caught in the torrent, man 
tumbling over beast, beast over man, as help- 
less in it as the logs that fall and shoulder 
grindingly through the gorges of a lumber 
country. 


Crane next sets in opposition the 
forces embodied in the simile of the 
human river and those implicit in 
the mountain (which now takes on 
its full symbolic stature) of his first 
sentence: 


It was a freshet that might sear the face 
of the tall, quiet mountain; it might draw a 
livid line across the land, this downpour of 
fear with a thousand homes adrift in the 
current—men, women, babes, animals. 


And the beginning of his second 
paragraph completes the array of 
the forces of the natural world: 


The blue bay, with its pointed ships, and 
the white town lay below them, distant, flat, 
serene. There was upon this vista a peace 
that a bird knows when, high in air, it sur- 
veys the world, a great, calm thing rolling 
noiselessly toward the end of the mystery. 


The opposed forces are now trans- 
ferred, the aimless confusion, fear, 
and hurry of the retreating peasants 
centering in Peza, the journalist, and 
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the placid indifference of earth, sea, 
and sky centering in the babe—the 
Naturalist’s “child of nature”—who 
plays unconcerned on the mountain 
while the war rages below him. At 
the end of the tale, Peza, who has re- 
treated hysterically from the battle, 
finds himself in the presence of the 
child. This babe, his eyes “large and 
inscrutably wise and sad” as those of 
some animal, asks him, “Are you a 
man?” 

Peza gasped in the manner of a fish. 

Palsied, windless, and abject, he confronted 
the primitive courage, the sovereign child, 
the brother of the mountains, the sky, and 
the sea, and he knew that the definition of 
his misery could be written on a wee grass- 
blade. 
Perhaps I have been rather tedious 
in my quotations, but I know of no 
other way in which the perfection 
of Crane’s technique, when at its 
best, can be displayed. Architectur- 
ally, this tale is a marvel. There is no 
waste effort; every description and 
every situation contributes to the 
total pattern. The final matching 
and resolution of the opposed forces 
leaves nothing unaccounted for. And 
I must add that the tale seems to me 
to be a marvel in more than in its 
architecture, since architecture itself 
is an element which not only con- 
tributes to but also reflects an in- 
dwelling and animating excellence. 
It is surprising that the artist who 
created “Death and the Child” 
should ever have made an artistic 
blunder. 

But “Death and the Child,” un- 
fortunately, is not typical. Crane’s 
Naturalism, as I have said, usually 
conspired with certain of his cre- 
ative deficiencies to overthrow him, 
and it should be worth our while to 
look into this business. Crane, to be- 
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gin with, had an unholy genius for 
writing a story of no particular ar- 
tistic validity merely in order to 
shovel into it a premise of no par- 
ticular importance. “The Little Regi- 
ment” is mostly concerned with un- 
derstating the remarkable discovery 
that brothers may conceal a real af- 
fection for one another beneath 
gruffness. “A Grey Sleeve” and 
“Three Miraculous Soldiers” an- 
nounce circumspectly that love casts 
its eternal spell even in time of war. 
And two of Crane’s novels, Active 
Service and The Third Violet, are 
apparently devoted to the proposi- 
tion that women, though devious 
creatures, are the richest treasures to 
which the man of good heart can 
aspire. 

Now certain of these works are 
pleasant enough, though pleasant- 
ness, to the best of my knowledge, 
has never been the criterion of liter- 
ary merit. But when Crane deter- 
mines to write around one of Natur- 
alism’s discoveries, he is apt to leave 
off being pleasant and to sink him- 
self in what I can only call, with 
Scriblerus, “the bathos.” It is impos- 
sible to illustrate what happens in 
these cases without examining a 
work in its entirety, a strategy pre- 
cluded by demands of space. But we 
can get some notion of it from one 
of Crane’s verses: 


A man said to the universe: 

“Sir, I exist!” 

“However,” replied the universe, 
“The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.” 


Those critics who have dwelt with 
some satisfaction on this morsel seem 
to have forgotten that any village 
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atheist can turn this sort of stuff out 
interminably. There is no particular 
trick to mouthing an ethical para- 
dox. The verse exists solely for the 
paradox; it has no status whatever 
as poetry. And this error of writing 
to the service of empty revelations 
blights a surprising amount of 
Crane’s work. The demands of 
Naturalistic irony magnify all his 
worst propensities. They give us such 
things as “A Desertion,” with its 
commonplace device of having a 
character talk, unwittingly, to a 
corpse (mankind's intentions mean 
nothing to the Universal Mechanic’). 
They give us “A Mystery of Hero- 
ism,’ devoted, in its conclusion, to 
the accidental overturning (the Uni- 
verse doesn't care!) of a pail of water 
that a soldier has ventured his life 
to draw. They give us, indeed, even 
Maggie, Crane’s first novel, with its 
interesting mother who is persuaded 
to “fergive” the shortcomings of the 
daughter whom her own brutality 
and neglect (through a sequence of 
rigidly determined events) have sent 
out to walk the streets and finally to 
die. It will probably be urged thar all 
this was fresh and new when Crane 
turned his hand to it. I doubt that it 
was fresh then, and it is certainly 
stale today. Great irony, irony with 
a purpose beyond itself, endures. 
This of Crane's does not. It is, | am 
afraid, irony at its lowest ebb. 
Crane's peculiar habit of writing 
primarily for his Naturalistic moral 
seems even more reprehensible when 
we find it distorting works which 
begin with promise. “The Blue 
Hotel” is a ready example. It exists, 
mostly, for the convenience of a 
statement which every critic likes to 
quote when displaying Crane’s Nat- 
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uralism at large: 


“We are all in it! This poor gambler isn’t 
even a noun. He is a kind of an adverb. 
Every sin is the result of a collaboration. 
We, five of us, have collaborated in the 
murder of this Swede. . . . that fool of an 
unfortunate gambler came merely as a culmi- 
nation, ...” 


Doubtless this is most interesting and 
gratifying, but there is nothing in 
particular to justify it in the tale. 
What is interesting, indeed, is that 
the murdered Swede brought death 
on his head by what looks, in the 
story, like a remarkable effort of the 
will-to-destruction. Like the Hotel 
itself, the man screamed and howled 
until his fellows were forced to kill 
him. What is interesting, I suggest, 
is the way in which Crane has let his 
Naturalistic tag falsify the direction 
of his whole story. 

This flaw, fatal to Crane’s art, can 
be traced in too many places. It leads 
to a repetition which can easily be- 
come tedious. Such stories as “The 
Five White Mice,” “Horses—One 
Dash,” “The End of the Battle,” “A 
Mystery of Heroism,” and Acfive 
Service repeat tags and motifs until 
we begin to suspect that their author 
is actually not trying very hard. 
Crane’s tales of the Mexican border 
seem little more than his tales of the 
war translated to a warmer climate. 
There is a place for repetition in 
literature, certainly. There are prob- 
lems which must be met again and 
again in the artist’s unending search 
for precision of definition. But 
Crane’s repetitions in these stories— 
precisely because he has nothing in 
particular to define—are not of this 
sort. They seem, instead, to be the 
reiterations of a mind lulled into 
inertia by its reliance upon a system 
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of thought inherently incapable of 
stirring it to action. For Naturalism, 
I suggest, too often seemed to Crane 
a philosophic peg upon which to 
hang his stories. And in proportion 
to the external strength which he 
fancied he saw in the peg, Crane 
permitted his creative power to go 
into abeyance. This is not to say 
that the stories which have fallen 
under my censure are without merit; 
Crane at his worst can still offer us 
an exactness of perception and an 
integrity toward his matter which 
are rare in art. But it is to say that 
they are not so important as to re- 
quire much of the reader’s time. 


Ill 

Crane, certainly, too often took 
his ease in the Naturalistic Zion; 
within the limits of Naturalism, he 
was moved but once to the creative 
effort of mastering, digesting, and 
evaluating his matter. Crane needed 
the stimulation of something more 
challenging, of one of those “prob- 
lems that matter” that I left dang- 
ling on an earlier page. 

Well, what does matter? What 
problems are of an intensity sufh- 
cient to call out a valid creative ef- 
fort? I do not mean to be so foolish 
as to set down a list of eternals in 
art. But I can point to something 
that has mattered. The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Moby-Dick, The Ambassadors, 
A Farewell to Arms, and The Waste 
Land—and | trust that no one will 
object to my regarding these works 
as touchstones—are heterogeneous 
enough on their surfaces. But if we 
bother to peer beneath these sur- 
faces, if, this is to say, we take the 
trouble to find out what is behind 
Hester’s long penance, Ahab’s God- 
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insulting quest, Strether’s growth 
into total awareness, Lieutenant 
Henry's separate peace, and the voice 
of the Thunder, we will find a com- 
mon problem there. And we might 
define the problem, giving our defi- 
nition not too much latitude, as that 
of salvation. 

Here, at least, is something that 
has mattered to an eminent degree. 
And it is not a problem to which my 
archetypal Naturalist would normal- 
ly address himself, since it implies 
a set of values outside of the physical 
universe and since it implies an effort 
of the human will which the deter- 
minism basic to Naturalism cannot 
admit. And when Crane grappled 
with the problem, he was forced to 
get beyond Naturalism; he was 
forced, perhaps, to fight the Natu- 
ralistic universe itself in his effort 
to get beyond. 

Crane’s The Red Badge of Cour- 
age is more complex and more con- 
fused than its critics have been will- 
ing to admit. The Naturalism for 
which it is usually admired—the 
neutralization of values consequent 
upon Crane's elevation of instinct 
and determinism as the twin bases 
of human action—does not begin to 
exhaust even the surface statement 
of this book; and the levels below the 
surface teem with life. Its complex- 
ity renders impossible any attempt to 
penetrate far into its meaning in 
these pages. Its confusion indicates 
that such a penetration might be of 
little value anyway; The Red Badge 
may represent the assembly of the 
elements necessary for the definition 
of a problem rather than the final 
definition itself. But I think it will 
be useful to us to extract a portion 
of the book’s apparent meaning, re- 
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membering, as we do so, that this 
portion is very likely contradicted in 
other parts of the same book. 

The most striking thing in The 
Red Badge is the peculiar equation 
constantly maintained by its imag- 
ery. Anything pertaining to warfare 
in this book of war is apt to be vis- 
ualized in terms of the natural uni- 
verse, and this universe itself is con- 
stantly personified. The note is 
struck in the opening sentence, 
which speaks of the cold of night as 
passing “reluctantly” from the earth. 
And the conclusion of the first para- 
graph gives us—with another per- 
sonification—a remarkable transmu- 
tation of the Confederate watchfires: 


A river, amber-tinted in the shadow of its 
banks, purled at the army's feet; and at 
night, when the stream had become of a 
sorrowful blackness, one could see across it 
the red, eyelike gleam of hostile camp fires 
set in the low brows of distant hills. 


These eyes are still “peering” across 
the river on the day when the regi- 
ment of Henry Fleming (Crane’s 
youthful protagonist) leaves camp; 
they seem to this youth “like the 
orbs of a row of dragons.” Moving 
columns of troops are represented as 
“serpents crawling from the cavern 
of night,” as “huge crawling rep- 
tiles."" Tents spring up on a camp- 
site “like strange plants.” Fires un- 
dergo a new metamorphosis to be- 
come “red, peculiar blossoms.” A 
classical reference to Cadmus’s sow- 
ing of the dragon's teeth permits 
Crane to fuse his flower and serpent 
imagery; on the day of attack, 
“regiments burst into view like 
armed men just born of earth.” 
Overtones of something actively dia- 
bolic in nature reinforce the sugges- 
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tions of these images. Artillery smoke 
drifts by “like observant phantoms.” 
A shell screams “like a storm ban- 
shee.” 

At times the imagery becomes 
even more suggestive. Crane’s rifle- 
men shoot “at thickets and at distant 
and prominent trees” as often as at 
enemy riflemen. Fleming (who feels 
“threatened” by a landscape) fires 
“an angry shot at the persistent 
woods.” As he moves up to the line, 
the youth reflects that his “advance 
upon Nature” is somehow too calm. 

As we review these mutations and 
metaphors, we begin to suspect that 
the theme of The Red Badge is not 
simply the youth’s relation—par- 
ticularized by metaphors of nature 
—to battle. We suspect that there is 
something more beyond this; and to 
define this something more, we might 
turn our first theme around and say 
that behind it we find Crane describ- 
ing a relation—the battle as his meta- 
phor—to nature. I must not pretend 
that our mutations and metaphors 
alone are adequate to this interpreta- 
tion. They are runic signatures which 
run through the whole body of 
Crane’s writings, and we will find 
them, though far less often, in even 
“Death and the Child,” a tale in 
which war as a man-made blasphemy 
is carefully distinguished from na- 
ture’s pattern of serene wisdom. But 
our War-nature equations occur in 
The Red Badge with such frequency 
as to force our attention on their 
possible implications. And other evi- 
dence can be adduced in support of 
my notion as to what the implica- 
tions are. 

The theme of the relation to na- 
ture is developed through event as 
well as through imagery. In a highly 
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important chapter, Fleming, fled 
from battle, enters a wood: 


This lancscape gave him assurance. A fair 
field holding life. It was the religion of 
peace. It would die if its timid eyes were 
compelled to see blood. He conceived Nature 
to be a woman with a deep aversion to 
tragedy. 

He threw a pine cone at a jovial squirrel, 
and he ran with chattering fear. High in a 
treetop he stopped, and, poking his head 
cautiously from behind a branch, looked 
down with an air of trepidation. 

The youth felt triumphant ar this exhibi- 
tion. There was the law, he said. Nature had 
given him a sign. . . . The youth wended, 
feeling that Nature was of his mind. 


Here, certainly, is a rather different 
nature than that incarnate in the 
field of war. And the youth’s im- 
mediate response to it boils down to 
the confusion of law for thing with 
law for man; we are involved with a 
Naturalistic response to a Natura- 
listic universe. Perhaps we are to read 
the youth’s retreat (he ran from bat- 
tle “like a rabbit”) as an attempt to 
placate nature by submission to her. 
But whatever the case, nature will 
not be placated; the battle rages here 
as well as elsewhere. The youth passes 
a swamp and sees, “out at some black 
waters, a small animal pounce in and 
emerge directly with a gleaming 
fish.”” Nature, patently, has no aver- 
sion whatever to blood and tragedy. 
Indeed, as the youth immediately 
discovers, she flourishes on them. The 
youth enters a clearing in the wood: 

Near the threshold he stopped, horror- 
stricken at the sight of a thing. 

He was being looked at by a dead man 
who was seated with his back against a 
columnlike tree. . . . Over the gray skin 
of the face ran little ants. One was trundling 
some sort of a bundle along the upper lip. 


And this fearsome vision is suc- 
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ceeded, as the youth hastens from 
the forest, by a personification vastly 
different from that which earlier 
characterized nature as a gentle 


lady: 


Sometimes the brambles formed chains and 
tried to hold him back. Trees, confronting 
him, stretched out their arms and forbade 
him to pass. After its previous hostility this 
new resistance of the forest filled him with 
a fine bitterness. It seemed that Nature could 
not be quite ready co kill him. 


This is no simple pathetic fallacy; it 
has its roots in those incidents in the 
forest which displayed in action the 
antagonisms basic to our battle of 
man and nature. We cannot rest in 
nature or in the Naturalistic uni- 
verse. Whatever salvation is possible 
for man can be evolved only by the 
transcendence of (by battle with) 
thing, and Crane wafts his youth out 
of the haunted forest and back to the 
field where the battle can be fought. 
Very well; but Jow is the battle 
fought? Crane, I am afraid, gives 
two mutually contradictory answers. 
The youth does it by a Naturalistic 
response to the threat; by becoming 
“a barbarian, a beast”; by develop- 
ing “teeth and claws.” He also does 
it by sinking his own personality in 
the greater corporate personality 
symbolized by his regiment (which 
is envisioned as “a subtle battle 
brotherhood,” as “a mysterious fra- 
ternity”). The youth senses the 
higher values involved in this identi- 
fication when he first enters the 
battle: 


He suddenly lost concern for himself, and 
forgot to look at a menacing fate. He be- 
came not a man but a member. He felt that 
something of which he was a part—a regi- 
ment, an army, a Cause, or a country—was 
in a crisis. He was welded into a common 
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personality. .. . For some moments he could 
not flee, no more than a little finger can 
commit a revolution from a hand. 


This finger, of course, does manage 
to detach itself, a phenomenon in 
which the youth finds matter for 
self -gratulation: 


He had done a good part in saving himself, 
who was a little piece of the army. He had 
considered the time, he said, to be one in 
which it was the duty of every little piece 
to rescue itself if possible. 


The position in the book of this bit 
of sophistry is noteworthy. It comes 
at the beginning of the chapter in 
which the whole fabric of the 
youth's notion of nature-—which in- 
cludes the essential rightness of his 
spiritual amputation from his fel- 
lows—is struck to bits. The idea of 
the mystic brotherhood occurs sev- 
eral times more, but I see no reason 
to pursue it. Crane himself, as the 
book draws to its close, seems to 
grow less and less certain as to 
whether it represents a system of 
higher values or merely the instinct 
of the herd. 

“The youth,” Crane tells us early 
in his book, “had been taught that 
a man became another thing in a 
battle. He saw his salvation in such 
a change.” It is undeniable that the 
youth found such a salvation, al- 
though the confusion! as to whether 
he found it by turning nature's 
weapons back on the enemy or by an 
identification with a system of hu- 
man values outside of and above 
nature makes it somewhat dubious 
that Crane himself was quite as foru- 
nate as was his hero. The book has 
flaws apart from this odd indecision. 
The putting off of the Old Man 
(Crane parallels this theological de- 
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sideratum in the youth’s wish to 
“throw off himself and become a 
better”), since it is largely a matter 
of accident, lacks the authority of a 
consciously willed readiness to work 
out the hard way of salvation. Crane 
I think, had his own doubts about 
the validity of Henry’s transforma- 
tion. In a later short story, Henry, 
now grown old, dies while rescuing 
two colts from a burning barn. The 
incident seems to be both after- 
thought and act of expiation; Crane 
was moved, perhaps, to give Fleming 
a second chance. And we would pre- 
fer not to encounter this pretty de- 
scription of nature at the end of the 
battle: “He turned now with a lov- 
er's thirst to images of tranquil skies, 
fresh meadows, cool brooks—an ex- 
istence of soft and eternal peace.” 
The picture smacks too strongly of 
the youth’s early impression of the 
haunted forest; Crane seems to have 
forgotten everything that has gone 
before in his own book. 


IV 

As a definitive study of that salva- 
tion which Crane expressly makes his 
theme, The Red Badge is somewhat 
less than adequate. The novel is a 
promise rather than a fulfillment. In 
it, we discover Crane mapping a 
strategy under pressure and fighting 
an action with whatever weapons 
come to hand. But if it is only a 
promise, it is at least a very hopeful 
one. The vision of the haunted uni- 
verse to which it attains holds, when 
taken together with the concern for 
salvation from this universe, the pos- 
sibility of some future creative act 
of power and authority. And the in- 
tensity of the vision is itself good 
warrant that the artist will persist in 
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the direction of such an act. 

And Crane did. In two later and 
lengthy short stories—“The Open 
Boat” and “The Monster,” both 
written in 1897—he recapitulated 
the antagonisms basic to The Red 
Badge. The haunted vision is still 
there. It is possible to detect in “The 
Monster” (particularly in the pow- 
erful scene in which Henry Johnson 
rescues little Jimmie Trescott from 
the fire) precisely the same elements 
which went into the battle-imagery 
of The Red Badge. Here are our 


strange blossoms again: 


The room was like a garden in the region 
where might be burning flowers. Flames of 
violet, crimson, green, blue, orange, and 
purple were blooming everywhere. 


Here is our serpent, this time as a 
flame: 


It coiled and hesitated, and then began to 
swim a languorous way down the mahogany 
slant. .. . in a moment, with a mystic im- 
pulse, it moved again, and the red snake 
flowed directly down into Johnson's up- 
turned face. 


And here is Crane’s disquieting sense 
of alien presences in the natural uni- 
verse: 


There was an explosion at one side, and sud- 
denly before him there reared a delicate, 
trembling sapphire shape like a fairy lady. 
With a quiet smile she blocked his path and 
doomed him and Jimmie. 


The link between Johnson’s “battle” 
(the term is Crane’s) with nature 
incarnate in the flame and Fleming’s 
battle with nature incarnate in the 
Civil War seems fairly solid in view 
of all this. And that sense of danger 
which motivated this impressive 
series of images has not been weak- 
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ened during the time interval separa- 
rating these metaphysical combats. 
But all the idiosyncrasies of the 
vision, all the false directions and in- 
coherencies, have been purged. Com- 
pare, as an instance typical of 
Crane’s advance, the unhappy invo- 
cation in The Red Badge to nature 
as “‘an existence of soft and eternal 
peace” to the famous delineation in 


“The Open Boat”: 


This tower was a giant, standing with its 
back to the plight of the ants. It represented 
in a degree, to the correspondent, the seren- 
ity of nature amid the struggles of the in- 
dividual—nature in the wind, and nature in 
the vision of men. She did not seem cruel to 
him then, nor beneficent, nor treacherous, 
nor wise. But she was indifferent, flatly in- 
different. 


In one sense, this is yet another of 
those Naturalistic tags which I have 
condemned, in the bulk, as Crane’s 
worst foes. But the difference be- 
tween this achieved definition and 
the mere tag is crucial. In the first 
place, what might have been a tag 
has been transfigured by its success- 
ful animation of a precise image; it 
is, I repeat, an achieved insight. We 
feel that Crane had to work for it. 
And in the second place, Crane does 
not permit himself to rest in this 
statement. His loose tags are typi- 
cally the ends to which his stories 
move—they ‘provide a target which 
can too easily be hit. This, converse- 
ly, serves as a stimulus; it dictates 
further definition: an effort to get 
beyond or at least to find out what 
the real implications are. It is not 
accidental that “Death and the 
Child” is as centrally concerned with 
this antagonism of man and nature 
as are “The Open Boat” and “The 


Monster.” 
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Logically, I suppose, a vision of 
nature’s indifference should cancel 
out the equally powerful vision of 
Nature as somehow possessed by 
forces deadly to man. It seems some- 
what curious that the same work 
which contains this clear and definite 
statement of indifference should also 
speak of the “wrath” of the ocean, 
which “growls” at least three times 
and whose waves rage “like a moun- 
tain cat.” It is curious, too, that the 
prospect of drowning in this vicious- 
ly animated sea should be styled “‘a 
cessation of hostilities.” The answer, 
of course, is that Crane reacted to 
the indifference as strongly (and in 
much the same way) as did Melville 
to his more direct vision of nature as 
actively evil. Crane felt the subtle 
threat implicit in the indifference so 
forcibly that he was moved to char- 
acterize it as positively malignant. 
The logical force of such a reaction 
is probably slight; the poetic force, 
on the other hand, is extreme. To 
nature's deadly indifference, Crane, 
in “The Open Boat,” again and con- 
clusively opposes “the subtle brother- 
hood of men.” The opposition 1s 
much the same in “The Monster,” 
which records two attempted salva- 
tions—each having those metaphysi- 
cal overtones which we by now ex- 
pect——of man from nature: the first, 
Henry Johnson's rescue of Jimmie 
Trescott from the fire; the second, 
Dr. Trescott’s rescue of Henry 
(burned and maimed by the flames) 
from death. And explicit in this 
second rescue is Crane's recogni- 
tion that salvation’s validity inheres 
in its being a consciously willed 
readiness to accept the responsibil- 
ity and consequences of the mythic 
battle: 
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“He will be your creation, you under- 
stand. He is purely your creation. Nature 
has very evidently given him up. He is dead. 
You are restoring him to life. You are mak- 
ing him, and he will be a monster, and with 
no mind.” 


Judge Hagenthorpe’s speech presages 
an important shift in the strategy of 
the battle. The people of Whilom- 
ville abjure and oppose the doctor's 
refusal to submit in nature’s resig- 
nation of Johnson to death. Tres- 
cott’s fellows—in a renunciation of 
manhood perhaps tragic in view of 
the issues involved—react to his bat- 
tle according to the dictates of 
thing. But Crane has not lost sight 
of these issues: 


“He will be what you like, judge,” cried 
Trescott, in sudden polite fury. “He will be 
anything, but, by God! he saved my boy.” 


V 

I imagine that my discussion has 
made “The Open Boat” and “The 
Monster” seem rather less interest- 
ing and more uncompromisingly 
didactic than the palates of most 
readers will tolerate. The fault, of 
course, is not Crane’s but mine. My 
intentions (which have dictated a 
certain inattention to the artistic 
totalities of these works) are limited 
to an indication of how these two 
stories advance beyond the partial 
achievement of The Red Badge by 
their repair of whatever elements 
maimed the validity of the earlier 
novel. Essentially, the advance is 
from a diffuse and inchoate response 
to the central problem to an inte- 
grated and final literary mastery of 
it. In The Red Badge we seem to 
have the record of a running bat- 
tle, and it is, to be sure, a battle of 
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heroic dimensions. But in these two 
short stories (and I must add to 
them “Death and the Child,” which 
fights the same battle with a differ- 
ent emphasis) we have the artistic 
victory. Very few of Crane’s works 
are without some effectiveness. The 
stories and novels that I have con- 


demned would quite likely suffice to 
make a decent literary reputation. 
But Crane’s claim to a place among 
the significant American writers, I 
think, must depend upon these three 
short stories. And in view of their 
achievement, I incline to believe that 
we must allow that claim. 


What Chaucer Said to His Purse 


Translated by WmuiamM Hutt 


To you, my purse, I make complaint of plight, 
To no one else, for you’re my lady dear! 

I am so wretched, now that you've got light; 
I swear, unless you make me heavy cheer, 

I'd just as soon be laid out on my bier. 

That’s why I beg in mercy hear my cry: 

Get heavy again, or else I’ve got to die. 


Allow me please this day, before it’s night, 

To hear your blissful sound and hear it clear, 
Or see your color like the bright sun’s light, 
That yellowness that’s never had a peer. 

You are my life, you steer my heart from fear, 
Queen of fellowship and good supply: 

Get heavy again, or else I've got to die. 


Now, purse, who are to me my life’s delight 
And savior, leastways in this world down here, 
If you will not be banker in my tight, 

At least assist me out of town, my dear: 

I’m skinned so close I fear my end is near. 

But still I pray for generous reply: 

Get heavy again or else I’ve got to die. 
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An Introduction to Existentialism 


Maurice NaATANSON 


refers to faddism, decadent- 

ism, morbidity, the “philo- 
sophy of the graveyard”; to words 
like fear, dread, anxiety, anguish, 
suffering, aloneness, death; to novel- 
ists such as Jean-Paul Sartre, Dosto- 
ievksi, Camus, Kafka; to philoso- 
phers like Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
Marcel, Jaspers, and Sartre—and be- 
cause it refers to and is concerned 
with all of these ideas and persons, 
existentialism has lost any clear 
meaning it may have originally pos- 
sessed. Because it has so many defini- 
tions it can no longer be defined. As 
Sartre writes in Existentialism: 


“| \ XISTENTIALISM” today 


Most people who use the word [existentialism] 
would be embarrassed if they had to explain 
it, since, now that the word is all the rage, 
even the work of a musician or painter is 
being called existentialist. A gossip column- 
ist in Clartés signs himself The Existentialist, 
so that by this time the word has been so 
stretched and has taken on so broad a 
meaning, that it no longer means anything 
at all. 


It is re that on the strictly 


philosophical plane Heidegger and 
Jaspers use the term “existentialism” 
with strong reservations and do not 
call themselves “existentialists.” 
This state of definitional confu- 
sion is not an accidental or negligible 
matter. An attempt will be made in 
this introduction to account for the 
confusion and to show why any defi- 
nition of existentialism involves us 
in a tangle. First, however, it is nec- 
essary to state in a tentative and very 
general manner what points of view 


are here intended when reference is 
made to existentialism. 


Il 

In Existentialism Sartre means by 
existentialism the doctrine “that ex- 
istence precedes essence, or, if you 
prefer, that subjectivity must be the 
starting point.” We must begin with 
subjectivity, not simply because it is 
some sort of convenient starting 
point but because man has become 
problematic to himself, and self- 
consciously so. His. problem is his 
own existence. The traditional cate- 
gories of cognition are not only in- 
sufficient for a solution but are utter- 
ly inapplicable; for the problem is 
not one of cognition, certainly not 
one of cognition in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

Nietzsche exclaimed, “God is 
dead,”” and men are faced with the 
profound responsibility of deciding 
for themselves, choosing for them- 
selves, acting for themselves, and be- 
ing themselves; i.e., choosing authen- 
tic existence rather than “losing” 
themselves in the crowd, becoming 
a “non-entity,” escaping reality. In 
this transvaluation of all values more 
is at stake than traditional Christian- 
ity. According to tradition, a man 
could not only be “saved” but he 
could “depend” upon the state, 
could “count” on his family, and so 
on. The crisis of our age, however, 
of which the existentialist writers 
speak is the loss of faith in the abso- 
luteness of Reason, of Science, and 
of Logic. Ours is the time of a-logi- 
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cality — Man is burning between 
chance and despair, between hope 
and nothingness, between salvation 
and guilt. 

Existentialism emerges as deeply 
felt concern with and for the con- 
crete reality of the individual: it is 
his existence that is vital, and it is he 
who must define himself. It is no 
longer possible to lose oneself in the 
System or hope to reveal existence 
by analytic procedure, used in the 
investigation of “life” or the “Cos- 
mos.” The individual as such, in his 
unique subjectivity, in his personal 
existence, is at stake; and existential- 
ism holds that the essence of a person 
may not be revealed by reference to 
an 4 priori theory of man or any reli- 
gious interpretation that speaks of 
man prior to and apart from his 
actual existence. 


Ill 

In view of this tentative definition 
of our subject matter, it is reasonable 
to ask what the history of this idea 
or complex of ideas referred to as 
existentialism is; whether it repre- 
sents a movement which has deep 
roots in the history of philosophy, or 
whether it began as a literary inter- 
est. It is possible to speak, if we wish, 
of an existential “attitude” and trace 
the origins of this attitude in past 
cultures. Since our purpose here is 
not historical, however, the “trac- 
ings” that will be done will be rather 
casual and incomplete. We shall re- 
view the history and background of 
existentialism merely in an attempt 
to find a more adequate definition 
and to assign to it more properly its 
place in the history of ideas. 

We are faced at once, however, 
with a specific difficulty; for it is 
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obvious that in some sense every 
philosopher, every man who has ever 
“philosophized” has been concerned 
with the problem of man’s existence. 
It soon becomes meaningless, there- 
fore, to search for historical ante- 
cedents of existentialism unless we 
restrict the meaning of the term 
“existentialist” to those philosophers 
or thinkers whose specific concern is 
the concrete subjectivity of man as it 
defines his actual and concrete exist- 
ence. And even with this restriction 
of the term some names will have to 
be considered whose bearers are at 
best but doubtful “existentialists.” 

The reaction of Socrates against 
the Sophists was more than a rejec- 
tion of rhetoric and fee-taking; it 
was the turning to a deeper respect 
for the problems of men. These prob- 
lems concerning the Good Life, Jus- 
tice, and so on were not simply arti- 
ficial debates in which the victor was 
the “cleverer” who might take the 
opposite side the next day to exhibit 
his verbal dexterity. For Socrates, 
philosophy was a communion with 
persons, in the act of conversation 
recognizing their right to bring 
forth their ideas — to give birth to 
their potential idea-children. These 
ideas, again, are not the issues of 
mathematics or physics, which the 
later Socrates was not concerned 
with, but rather the great ethical 
and social values. There is an ambig- 
uous attitude toward reason and its 
products: an acceptance of the 
validity of the rational process and 
a denial of purely rational problems. 
It is thus possible through dialectic 
to reason our way to an understand- 
ing of the human situation, but it is 
at the same time more vital to discuss 
that human situation than to work 
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out equations or puzzles in geometry. 
Socrates, the life of Socrates, is an 
afhrmation of the untechnical and 
human in philosophy, and we shall 
see a little later that it is largely for 
this reason that Kierkegaard is so 
“taken” by Socrates. He is the anti- 
thesis of the “professor” that Kierke- 
gaard railed against. But to sum- 
marize: Socrates asks: What would 
you rather have, a geometer’s argu- 
ment or a myth? He gives us myths 
that have as their orientation-point 
man’s place in the market-square, 
the language of “shoemakers” and 
“shepherds,” the specificity of the 
human condition. 

We face in subsequent philosophy 
the fluctuations in valuation of the 
worth, importance, and primacy of 
the individual. From Descartes to 
Hegel we witness the decline of the 
centrality of the individual. If mod- 


ern philosophy is roughly dated with 
the Cartesian philosophy, we may 
assert that until the reactions against 
Descartes and Hegel which came 


with Pascal and Kierkegaard, the 
story of modern philosophy is the 
story of the loss of individuality, the 
languishing of existential subjectiv- 
ity. 

Descartes in his search for “clear 
and distinct” ideas ignored the im- 
mediate fact of human existence. 
The dualism of res extensa and res 
cogitans is founded essentially on a 
separation of man’s essence from his 
existence, and Descartes never suc- 
ceeded in welding the two together 
again, or in synthesizing them. The 
reaction of Pascal was to expose man 
as a feeling creature, a finite crea- 
ture caught in the paradox of his 
search for the infinite, a creature 
that must believe his heart because 
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his reason is inadequate. Consider 


some of Pascal’s Pensées: 


This is our true state; this is what makes us 
incapable of certain knowledge and of abso- 
lute ignorance. We sail within a vast sphere, 
ever drifting in uncertainty, driven from end 
to end. When we think to attach ourselves 
to any point and to fasten to it, it wavers 
and leaves us; and if we follow it, it eludes 
our grasp, slips past us, and vanishes for ever. 
Nothing stays for us. This is our natural 
condition, and yet most contrary to our in- 
clination; we burn with desire to find solid 
ground and an ultimate sure foundation 
whereon to build a tower reaching to the 
Infinite. But our whole groundwork cracks, 
and the earth opens to abysses. 


“The heart has its 


reason does not 


And of course: 
reasons, which 
know.” 

The brief protest of Pascal is swept 
up on the Hegelian surge. The Hege- 
lian System which promises every- 
thing, the All-inclusive System, 
makes of the Pascalian heart a deter- 
mined point in the process. A dialec- 
tical mechanism is constructed by 
Hegel. The unfolding of the Abso- 
lute promises to reveal the slightest 
incident, but in revealing a particle, 
a tiny happening, a single heart, it 
collapses the blown uniqueness of 
the person. Inwardness of the per- 
sonality, the felt life, is ruptured by 
a plan that engulfs the past, present, 
and future of man. Kierkegaard is 
Hegel’s punishment. 

The positing of the “Self against 
the System” rests on the belief that 
speculation (by which Kierkegaard 
meant the Hegelian philosophy) 
never reaches the Self but falls short 
of it. The exploration of the Self is 
the burden of Kierkeeaardian exist- 
entialism. By the Self Kierkegaard 
means the “inwardness” of the indi- 
vidual, that unique aspect of each of 
us which seeks to synthesize infinity 
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and finitude, temporality and eter- 
nity, freedom and necessity. The Self 
faces the problem of salvation, of its 
fear and trembling and its despair. 
As a theistic existentialist, Kierke- 
gaard is concerned with calling into 
question the speculation-Christianity 
dispute. The traditional and ortho- 
dox Christianity of his times is un- 
acceptable to him. The ritual and 
pomp of the church have led away 
from the essential Christian prob- 
lem: the individual Self. But the 
issue is clear for Kierkegaard: how is 
the Self to discover itself, to define 
itself, to found itself? Kierkegaard 
speaks of stages in life’s way which 
lead from the undiscovered to the 
founded Self. We may examine these 
stages briefly. 

The first stage he calls the Aesthe- 
tic. At this level the individual leads 
the life of the crowd. He loses him- 
self in a bundle of activities. He in- 
vestigates the sensuous and sensual 
life. He faces everyone but himself. 
The road from outwardness to in- 
wardness crosses next the Ethical 
Stage. Shocked from the zsthetic 
life, the individual finds himself sud- 
denly without props, and reels from 
the knowledge that what he has 
hitherto experienced is vain and illu- 
sory. He feels his loneliness and rec- 
ognizes his life as a “sickness unto 
death.” The third or Religious Stage 
involves man directly with the issue 
of his relation to God. He recognizes 
in his fear and trembling that it is 
only a blind “leap to faith” through 
which he can reach God. There is no 
rational guidance in this dialectic 
toward God. An incomprehensible 
divine grace is active in its operation. 

The dualisms of Kierkegaard are 
those of finite man seeking an infi- 


nite God, yielding the strange para- 
dox of the God-man; the attempt of 
a finite and imperfect reason striving 
to comprehend the infinite and in- 
comprehensible, giving rise to the 
paradox of thought trying to think 
the unthinkable; and man seeking to 
synthesize the incompatible elements 
of his own ethic and God’s law, and 
this is the paradox of faith.. The 
Bible story of Abraham and Isaac is 
to Kierkegaard the desperate essence 
of man’s condition. Abraham is de- 
sirous of following the law of the 
community, and the law of his peo- 
ple. He loves his son, yet he is re- 
quested by God to sacrifice his son. 
He must transcend man’s law and 
obey God's. Also in Isaac alone exists 
Abraham's promise of the future. If 
he kills Isaac he slays as well the pos- 
sibility of new generations. Isaac is 
his delight and he must yet choose 
God. 

The dialectic of Kierkegaard is 
integral to his philosophy. Here is the 
Self, but the Self in its contradic- 
tions and in its confusions and 
humors. Paradox is the booby-trap 
into which we plunge immediately 
upon reading Kierkegaard, just as 
Alice went down the rabbit hole. In 
Either/Or Kierkegaard contrasts the 
xsthetic with the ethical standpoint. 
In developing the description of the 
xsthetic life he writes of the Seducer. 
The latter keeps an amazing diary 
recording the total history of a 
seduction: the most subtle shadings 
of emotion and interest and the tor- 
turous psychologies involved. The 
ethicist in the second part of Either/ 
Or writes edifying letters to the zs- 
thetician. The fantastic irony and 
humor of Kierkegaard is in the very 
composition of such works. They are 
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published under pseudonyms yet this 
is not seriously meant to fool anyone; 
they contain odd inner ironies, such 
as xstheticist-ethicist, but it is never 
certain that the letters are being 
written to whom it appears they are 
intended. One does not know for 
sure at any point whose side the 
laugh is on. 


IV 

It is easily seen that in Kierkegaard 
we find the first authentic existen- 
tialist.. This philosophy is directed 
toward a comprehension of individ- 
uality. It faces the human condition 
but is religiously founded and seeks 
to locate authentic existence for the 
Self by facing God and attempting 
to reach him. The dialectical quality, 
the irony of Kierkegaard are the 
strong irrationalism of the thinker. 
His writing is the testimony to the 
exhausted categories of Hegelian 
rationalism; and so it is to be ex- 
pected that Kierkegaard understands 
man as a creature who cannot 
“prove” the existence of God via 
ontological arguments but “leaps” to 
him in an act of ultimate faith. 

The strange combination of irra- 
tionalism, poetry, irony, and faith 
constitutes Kierkegaard’s passionate 
paradox. It is a new kind of philo- 
sophizing, and yet it is as old as 
Socrates. We have thus come back 
to our starting point. It is now pos- 
sible to determine what Kierkegaard 
found sympathetic in Socrates. The 
Socratic dialogue is really astound- 
ing: persons talk to persons, they 
don’t rattle categories at each other; 
there is a simplification of attitude: 
the dialogue hopes to establish the 
meaning of Truth, Justice, and the 
Good. Imagine that these values 
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could derive from a conversation! 
The astrologer Hegel would have to 
consult the Absolute! 

Swenson once remarked that 
Kierkegaard never found his poet; 
but, surely, Kierkegaard found his 
novelist in Kafka. The piercing 
works of Kafka are a stubborn testi- 
mony to the effort of a writer to 
deal with the problem of man’s guilt. 
The basic situation Kafka writes 
about may be seen in his novel, The 
Trial. The story begins: 

Someone must have been telling lies about 
Joseph K., for without having done anything 
wrong he was arrested one fine morning. 

K. has been accused. That morn- 
ing two representatives of the law 
presented him formally with the 
accusation. The next step is to learn 
the details of the charge: of what 
exactly has he been accused? But to 
this question the reader finds no 
answer in the novel. K. must of 
necessity find a lawyer to represent 
him in the courts. Yet again the 
startling fact is that he is making 
preparations to defend himself 
against unrevealed charges. And this 
state of accusation is man’s guilt: he 
must prepare his case before God, 
take it to the courts, appeal his case 
to higher authorities, make “deals” 
with advocates, appeal to hangers-on 
who pick up bits of information 
around the courts regarding his case; 
and he can never penetrate to the 
highest court, he can never “know” 
God, and he is to be condemned and 
destroyed! 

Before his case began K. was an 
“ordinary” citizen, a bank worker, a 
person who rented quarters, a person 
who said “hello” to acquaintances, 
who went about his business. With 
the accusation K., in being sum- 
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moned to defend himself in court, is 
stunned into awareness of himself 
and the pressing anxiety that accom- 
panies his situation. Quickly he be- 
comes the defendant. His interest in 
his business work slackens and almost 
ceases. He realizes soon that his 
acquaintances are aware of his “case” 
—aware that he has been accused. 
Soon K. is isolated. He shuttles to 
and from his advocate’s home. He 
engages in conversations only with 
those connected with his case. An- 
other defendant with whom he 
speaks recalls the large number of 
people waiting perpetually in the 
anterooms and outer chambers of 
the courts. 

“I saw all the people in the lobby,” re- 
marked K., “and thought how pointless it 
was for them to be hanging about.” “It’s 
not pointless at all,” said the traveller, “the 


only pointless thing is to try taking in- 
dependent action.” 


There is no “way” for the accused 
man. He must spend his existence in 
momentary conversations, blind al- 
leys, fragments of dreams, desperate 
arguments with advocates and clerks, 
notes from the lower courts, sum- 
monses, and trivial adjudications; 
there is no withdrawal from one’s 
case—it cannot be “dropped.” But 
if independent action is impossible, 
then K. faces the paradox and the 
absurdity of being forced to await 
an unforseeable decision while de- 
fending himself on an unknowable 
charge. 

I once saw a defendant in a large 
city. The man was pausing over a 
second-hand book stall examining a 
volume. In his hat band there was 
inserted a large cardboard, some- 
thing like the one pictured in the 
drawing of the Mad Hatter. It read: 


“I am a persecuted refugee.” There 
was nothing else of interest: no 
peculiar actions, no mutterings, no 
unusual garments to attract atten- 
tion—but the man’s case was under- 
way, Kafka would say. Was he 
searching for a set of Blackstone? 

The conclusion of K.’s case is his 
assassination. There is no other pos- 
sibility. If a man should stand face to 
face with an omnipotent deity, is it 
possible that he should observe any- 
thing but his finitude and, therefore, 
his guilt? The description of K.’s 
death is the magnificent synthesis of 
the issues of The Trial. At the death- 
place and moment 


His glance fell on the top storey of the house 
adjoining the quarry. With a flicker as of a 
light going up, the casements of a window 
there suddenly flew open; a human figure, 
faint and insubstantial at that distance and 
that height, leaned abruptly far forward and 
stretched both arms still farther. Who was 
it? A friend? A good man? Was it one per- 
son only? Or were they all there? Was help 
at hand? Were there some arguments in his 
favour that had been overlooked? Of course 
there must be. Logic is doubtless unshakable, 
but it cannot withstand a man who wants to 
go on living. Where was the Judge whom he 
had never seen? Where was the High Court, 
to which he had never penetrated? He raised 
his hands and spread out all his fingers. 

But the hands of one of the partners were 
already at K.’s throat, while the other thrust 
the knife into his heart and turned it there 
twice. With failing eyes K. could still see the 
two of them, cheek leaning against cheek, 
immediately before his face, watching the 
final act. “Like a dog!" he said; it was as 
if he meant the shame of it to outlive him. 


Kafka’s work is one expression of 
the existentialism of the literary 
genius; Dostoievski’s writings are 
another. For in them we find equal- 
ly powerful expression of the over- 
powering issue of salvation and hu- 
man existence. In the novels of 
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Sartre, however, we have the clearest 
case of a philosophic existentialist 
writing existentialist novels. In the 
literary work of all three writers the 
chain of thought started by Socrates, 
emphasized by Pascal, and stated 
with agonizing force by Kierke- 
gaard, comes to artistic fruition. But 
at this point we shall turn to the 
more theoretical formulations of 
existentialism as they may be found 
in Sartre's popular lectures and 
articles. 


Vv 
Sartre writes in Existentialism: 
When we say that man chooses his own self, 
we mean that every one of us does likewise; 
but we also mean by that that in making this 


choice he also chooses all men. 


But if in each of our actions we 
choose an image of man, we are 
faced with the profound responsi- 
bility of accounting for that image; 
and anguish is the accompaniment of 
this responsibility. If there is no a 
priori essence of man, then all hu- 
man values are created in the acts of 
choice. It is no longer meaningful to 
speak of what we might have done 
in our life-time if our dreams had 
come true. Our potentiality was pre- 
cisely what was defined in the acts 
we accomplished. By the same cri- 
terion we cannot speak of a living 
person as a “coward” or a “failure” 
or a “hero” in the sense that this 
person has some inner quality that 
determines his cowardice or heroism. 
Cowards and heros are cowardly or 
heroic simplytin so far as they com- 
mit acts of cowardice or heroism. A 
man who has acted as a beast may 
define himself as a human being of 
dignity if he acts with dignity. We 
are not condemned to being a fail- 
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ure, but also our past success is con- 
tinually in the balance, for we must 
redefine that success as we go along. 

Existential choice is self-conscious 
choice. In any case, a choice occurs. 
If we actively determine, so much 
the better; but if we remain passive 
then we have chosen passivity—so 
much the worse! There is no escape 
from the responsibility of our choice: 
no one can choose for us. 

But one might ask at this point 
why this philosophy has been termed 
decadent and morbid. The themes 
dealt with: nausea, death, abortion, 
trauma, are the themes of the crisis 
of our age. Men are bitterly aware 
of death—an horrific war as been 
fought. The sudden crises and chal- 
lenges and betrayals of life during 
the occupation, the fantastic exist- 
ence of the underground resistance 
movement; torture, capture, escape, 
starvation, the death of love—these 
were all as immediate as the daily 
newspaper and the cinema. More- 
over, there is on the part of authors 
like Céline and Henry Miller an 
awareness that Sartre and the exist- 
entialists share—the awareness of a 
vast ennui, the stifling mud of pre- 
tense and bureaucracy that stuffs the 
streets, the crafty doings of the mer- 
chants, the disordered, running social 
cancer of lives that are groping to- 
ward a little freedom as a burrowing 
mole has above it a marginal glim- 
mer of light. Within this struggle 
Sartre, in his novels, addresses the 
actors and points to a kind of free- 
dom that carries with it the awful- 
ness and trembling of uncertainty 
when everything is at stake. The 
actors cannot turn to God and they 
cannot turn to the psychologists; 
they must choose themselves and 
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construct from the tissue of their 
own actions the structure of their 
existence. 


VI 

It seems that we have reached the 
logical point for a reconsideration of 
the tentative definition of existent- 
ialism given at the outset of this 
study. That early definition was de- 
rived from Sartre; and it is now 
clear, I believe, in what sense Sartre 
intended it. We must now ask: Is 
this what existentialism is? Have we 
cut through to the heart of the doc- 
trine? Let us proceed cautiously in 
the investigation at this point. 

It is not difficult to observe that 
there are at least two definite levels 
of interest and attitude in the liter- 
ary and philosophic works we have 
thus far discussed. At the literary 
level we have existentialism dis- 
cussed or used to explicate the con- 
dition of man, to examine his suffer- 
ing and aloneness and guilt. Writers 
such as Kafka, Dostoievksi, and to 
some extent even Sartre, are shrewd 
and revealing psychologists as well as 
literary masters. If we are concerned 
with descriptions of people, of char- 
acters, in specific situations, then few 
descriptions surpass those of Dosto- 
ievski. But such descriptions are lit- 
erature and not philosophy. They do 
not concern us here. We turn in- 
stead to the philosophical level of 
existentialism. 

Let us leave Kierkegaard in a class 
by himself. He is the philosopher of 
man’s guilt, of his position before 
God, and of man’s fear and trem- 
bling in his finitude. But the defini- 
tion of existentialism as the doctrine 
of “existence being prior to essence” 


seems hardly adequate for this Kier- 
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kegaardian position. To speak of 
existence and essence in such stilted 
style is almost anti-Kierkegaardian in 
spirit. It smacks of the systematizers, 
the professors and privatdocents. If 
we omit further consideration of 
Kirkegaard, we are left at the philo- 
sophical level with thinkers such as 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, and Sar- 
tre. Of these men we select Sartre 
for further study. 

Sartre's existentialism may be con- 
sidered at three distinct levels: the 
literary existentialism of his novels 
and plays, the existentialism he ex- 
pounds in his popular lectures and 
articles, and finally, the technical 
theory of existentialism as ontology 
which is contained in his treatise 
Being ard Nothingness. We have al- 
ready considered existentialism as a 
literary phenomenon, and we have 
outlined the popularized existential- 
ism of Sartre as he presents it in his 
lecture Existentialism. We may now 
turn to the technical plane of his 
existentialism in the hope that an in- 
dication of what Sartre is trying to 
do on the strictly philosophical level 
will make for a sharp distinction be- 
tween that philosophical level and 
his popular writings. 

Sartre’s philosophy is indebted to 
the projected ontology of Martin 
Heidegger. Sartre is Heidegger’s 
best-known follower, and much may 
be learned about Sartre’s existential 
philosophy by turning briefly to 
Heidegger’s problem. 

Heidegger returned in philosophy 
to the old Aristotelian problem of 
Being. He is concerned with know- 
ing the nature of Being as Being. 
Heidegger is concerned with human 
existence only to the extent that via 
an analysis of human existence one 
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may examine the only form of Being 
we are in immediate acquaintance 
with: the being of man. Existence, 
then, is a secondary interest and 
Heidegger concerns himself with it 
simply because it offers the only 
means of getting “through” to Being. 

Sartre, too, commences with the 
problem of Being. However, the 
problem of Being for Sartre is not 
simply a continuation of Heidegger's 
thought but the attempt to develop 
an original ontology. For Sartre, the 
approach to Being turns as much for 
help to the phenomenology of Hus- 
serl as to Heidegger. Both thinkers 
have had a profound influence upon 
Sartre. As Wahl points out, the in- 
fluence of Husserl in particular leads 
Sartre “into a kind of idealism which 
may not be completely consonant 
with the elements he may have de- 
rived from Heidegger.” Sartre’s in- 
terpretation of Being as the “in- 
itself” (l'en-soi) and as the “for- 
itself” (le pour-soi) betrays the dual 
tendencies in this thinking; for the 
in-itself corresponds to the realistic 
element whereas the for-itself corre- 
sponds to the idealistic aspect. 

For Husserl phenomenology had 
as its prime purpose the attempt to 
describe and clarify the content of 
experience by way of the acts of ex- 
periencing. In Heidegger the total- 
ity of the acts of the individual de- 
termine the individual, and by 
knowing the former we may know 
reality. It may be seen then that 
Sartre is in this tradition and is at- 
tempting to cut across the tradition- 
al positions of idealism and realism in 
founding a radically new ontology. 
He is attempting to determine if 
phenomenology is competent to re- 
solve the problems of ontology. 
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If it is contested that Kant’s theory 
of knowledge fails because it seeks to 
construct a theory independent of 
an ontology, then for Sartre the 
question is: are theory of knowledge 
and ontology integral so that the 
investigation of one logically neces- 
sitates the investigation of the other? 
The correlated question is, Does 
phenomenology have the inner ca- 
pacity to expand into a critical 
theory of knowledge and into an 
ontology? Sartre's task, therefore, is 
to determine whether phenomenol- 
ogy can be developed into what 
Husserl never made of it, namely, a 
general philosophy. 

A second criticism of the Kantian 
critique is that the Self is left in iso- 
lation from other Selves. How can 
I, as a Kantian Self, know and reach 
other I's? Is there a bridge available 
from Self to Self or is there no 
escape from Solipsism? The Self for 
Husserl, the Self for Heidegger, and 
the Self for Sartre constiture vary- 
ing attempts to settle the paradox. 
Put in other words, if Sartre suc- 
ceeds in his ontology in clarifying the 
nature of Being for himself, does his 
analysis apply to other selves? 


Vil 

If one were now to ask, What is 
existentialism for Sartre? the answer 
would have to be: An ontology 
which seeks to determine the nature 
of Being via an investigation of 
man's being, thus indebting itself to 
Heidegger, and which also seeks to 
determine the complete expression 
of phenomenology, thus indebting 
itself to Husserl. 

The vast difference between Sar- 
tre’s ontology and his popular “‘exist- 
entialism” is now obvious. The e¢s- 


STOPOVER IN A STRANGE CITY 


sence of the distinction is this: the 
popularization treats the problem of 
the relations between choice-situa- 
tions and responsibility, between en- 
gagement in action and the anguish 
of such engagement, between man’s 
“condition” and his freedom. The 
problem is man’s existence and the 
orientation is ethical. Sartre's philo- 
sophic existentialism, however, is 
concerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of an ontology. Something 
of the nature of this ontology has 
already been described. Now it is 
true that within the framework of 
the developed ontology, questions of 
man’s choice-situation, his anguish, 
etc., will come into the picture—but 
only as derivatives of the ontology, 
involving only peripheral issues. 
Varet therefore is right when he says 
that “for Sartre the point of depart- 
ure is not human reality, or exist- 
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ence, or bad faith, or atheism.” The 
problem is one of ontology, of tech- 
nical philosophy, and not one of lit- 
erature or quasi-philosophy. One 
may write as much as one pleases 
about Sartre’s plays and novels and 
popular lectures—about human re- 
sponsibility and the choosing of one- 
self—and not even come close to the 
real core of his existentialism. This, 
of course, is disappointing news for 
those who considered themselves ex- 
perts on “existentialism.” But did 
not Sartre himself warn us when he 
wrote in Existentialism: 


Actually, it [existentialism] is the least scan- 
dalous, the most austere of doctrines. It is 
intended strictly for specialists and philoso- 


phers. 


It is only the philosopher who un- 
quotes “existentialism” by consider- 
ing it as technical ontology. 


Stopover in a Strange City 


Rosert BELoor 


« 


Trams and trolleys rock along the track, 
Doors click to let the magic robots through, 
And streams of three-dimension dolls attack 
The standing streetcars as live people do. 

The ruling traffic lights a time defer 

The aimless steps of automatic men, 

And then with shift of hue and buzzing whirr 
Release them that they may return again. 
Contained and calm back toward my waiting train 
I wander on alone and wait to see 

Some simple action breaking through—in vain. 
Now from my window real as can be 

I see the cuspid buildings henna-rinsed 

By low, late sun, but I am not convinced. 


In Time of War 


Diwan CHAMAN LALL 


“We are the pilgrims, Master, we shall go 
Always a little farther” 
—James Elroy Flecker. 


When the day is done 
And the moon grows cold 
The quest of the Bee, 
Blue-fold on purple fold, 
In the coloured canopy 
Of the sun, 

Is ended. 


I do not think the Bee 
Awaits the hour 

That comes quickly 

Out of the silence of Time 


To break the silence 
With a flower. 


Can we resolve this mystery 
That such knowledge 

Is born out of the mould?’ 
Who shall dare, 

Entering the Tower 

And climbing the last stair,’ 
Take the last step 

Into the vacant air? 


Rose without scent; 

Scent without rose; 

Stem and growth and flower; 
Passion that lasts a day; 

Love that lasts an hour; 

And all is forgotten, 

Yet not forgotten, 

But remembered again, 

Even the hunger and the pain. 


Are we quite sure 

That we can endure 
This cycle of Spring? 
Lust out of the mould?’ 
Death resolved in Dust? 
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And the recurrent years 
Lined with our tears? 


I know, 

I know, 

The contradiction is there: 
The last step, 

The last stair, 

The vacant air, 

The yes, 

The no, 

And the yes-no. 


“Love a little,” said he," 
“Love a little 

This side the cemetery, 
Before your dust 

(And my dust) 
Becomes the plaything 
Of the winds.” 


Hold them back, O friend, 


Before the journey's end. 


Hold them back for a while 

The driven chariots of the Wind,’ 
The gay chariots with the strong felloes; 
While in our despair, 

(The last step into the vacant air), 
We ask, 

Quite unaware, 

O whither goes the Wind? 

Or, is it better to refuse the mystery, 
Let the delicate moment pass,* 

Dig the grave 

And plant the grass? 


It does not matter in the least 

That the Greek was wrong in his day 
To mould us out of clay, 

Bird and Bee and Beast; 

It does not matter in the least. 


What matters after all 

Is not the individual, 

But the unsighted shore, 
And the labour at the oar. 
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Many barks ride upon the waters 
And from the four quarters 
Many winds blow 

Upon the ebb and flow, 
Bending the purple sails 

To the last behest: 

What rare cargoes do they bear? 
And in what strange quest? 


Dig, Dig, 

Dig in the Dust;’ 

Dig up 

The gold cup 

And the necklace; 
Careful! 

It once clasped her throat. 


Hold them back for a while, 

O hold them back, 

I would see him once again, 

I would see him pass by with a smile, 
Remembering, once again," 

The hunger and the pain. 


Do you ask me to explain 

Why that disastrous ship 

Sailed against the coral reef? 

(The coral that clasped her throat) 
Or that other 

Against the coral of the sky, 

At sunset and at sunrise? 

(The wherefore and the why?) 

To be brief, 

It is not possible to explain 

The grief 

Of the recurrent years; 

It is not possible to explain our tears. 
When all the blood is shed 

Will Attila mourn the dead? 


Do we know,” 
How should we know 
Whither the winds blow? 


We spring from the returning waters; 
We are of the mysteries;"" 

We are of the Elect, 

Not to be confused with the insect: 
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(Blue fold on purple fold 
That borrows from a flower 
Its cloak for an hour 

Its cloak of yellow and gold). 


O strange Mutability," 

Shall we forever 

Forget and remember, 
Remember and forget, 

Seed-time and harvest, 

And all the many slain, 

And he who dies 

To be born again, 

Out of the hunger and the pain?” 


'The Aristotelian assumption of mud origins of some 
forms of life 

*Daudet's Introduction to Sappho. 

5Von “Der du von 
Gerttern abstammst von Gothen oder vom Kote” and 
“So seid ihr Gotterbilden auch zu staub” (Thou who 
art born of the gods, of the Goths or of the mud” 
and “Thus are thy godlike images even dust”) 

‘Paul Fort: “Ma poussiérre ct ta poussérre devien- 
dront le jouet des vents.” 

*Chorus from Hippoiytus and the myth well-known 
in Hindu mythology of the Wind-Chariots 

*The legend of Osiris. 

Schliemann'’s discoveries of the site of the Trojan 
conflict and his recovery of the necklace and the 
gold cups 


Herder's on his own name 


*"Parthenophil is dead and 1 would see him, A 
great while since, a long, long time ago.” 

*The wars of Attila had, it may be said, one thing 
im common with the Trojan War, the war of the 
Mahabharata and the war of the Ramayan—a woman 
—probably the symbol of desirable conquest 

The returning waters are the waters of the flooded 
Nile. Osiris of the mysteries is alleged to have sprung 
from the returning waters 

The basis of evolution is the doctrine of mutabil- 
ity; wide Henry Maudsley's “Organic to Human” and 
his concept of the contrasts of the human organism 
with the recurrence of nature's processes 

Min the Temple of Isis at Philae is the inscription 
“This is the form of him whom we may not name.” 
The god dies that he may live again 


Christmas in America 


Everett W. Bovarn, Jr. 


Firs constellate greenly 


Above the cold curving valley. Pale sky 


Spreads ornately over 


This isolated hour. 


A train drags time along 


The riverbank, on exhibition. 

Here the little boy runs and stumbles on his way to mother. 
The girl clips red berries in the bright execution of scissors. 
And he in the trenchcoat waits, on the brown trail, 

Facing homeward to book and music. And Winter 

Grips him in the skull, while these two 

Play in their outer Spring. 
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1950: Mid-Century Inventory 


JouHn T. WestBrook 


I—RETROSPECT 


Looking back we see 

Science weighed in the balance and found wanting— 
This, with ramifications: 

Two wartimes .. . blood, fury, 

And plummet through strangling dark 
With nothing much on the positive side 
But a broken whimpering 

For God in foxholes, 

A questing in the shadow, 

Twilight cry (too much like a snivel 
To be definitive)... 

Some peacetime, given mostly 

To bluster, pride, rant, tawdriness, 
Hedonism, glibness, and inscrutable art 
(Symbol of the decay of things in general 
And in particular the human heart)— 
Much seance-flickering, halo, and rood-fire, 
Fictive nebulosities of sky 

Wrung by despair 

From the neurotic eye— 

Five decades with 

No language but a cry, 

Cracked sound and idiot-story 

Proving nothing much 

But the insolvency of the laboratory. 


Il—PROSPECT 


To all who give us 

Welter of fact and modicum of truth, 

To all who tell us 

Spirit is a superannuated 

Anachronistic dobbin clumping 

The twelve-lane highway of technology— 
Sirs: 

Now with the hypotheses of fifty years 
Abrogated, disannulled . . . 

Dead with the childhood of Coventry and Mainz, 
Void at Nagasaki 

(In the too-great stillness, the prophetic quiet 
Of acrid bone and tersely spindling flower), 
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Now at the intermission, in hope's last parole, 
Sirs, will you see 

The unseen past the test tube, be 

The arbiters of value, quest for God 

By peacetime noon (not Saipan bloodlight), 
Revere the prophet and set vision free 

Of disrepute, purge Freud out 

Of contriteness, in value’s scale relate 

The carbon chain and human blood— 
Atom in fission .. . and man’s fission healed 
To brotherhood? 

Will you, Sirs, late, late, 

Now in hope’s last parole, 

Set the ephod above the casserole, 

Then, humbly learning contriteness, 
Abdicate, abdicate! 

And let the laboratory meetly be 

Subaltern to Sinai and Galilee? 


1950 


Mary Owincs MILLER 


Here at last is light as sharp as a sword 

To prick the plastic bubble of our day, 

Intensify shadows, make legible horoscopes, 

And focus uncomfortably clear the whole debris 
Swept up from the forties: show the wreckage there. 


Poet and prophet shudder in gleams as keen 

And unconfused as a nun’s morality. 

The soap-box crumples under the orator 

Who sprawls toward the darkening past our fathers knew. 
Shafts wound self-love as brilliant, piercing thrusts. 


Pin the enemy while his denials ring 

Out round and full to circle the hurtling dart. 

The setting sun is bright with mid century dust. 
Faint glimmerings sting out through unreason's fear, 
While sanity grins from a pile of luminous skulls. 


Elegy: The Hill, Spoon River 


Edgar Lee Masters: 1868-1950 


Aucust DerLetu 


Come at last to the hill, 

to take his place next to Elmer, Herman, Bert, 

Tom and Charlie, beside the weak of will, 

the strong of arm, the brawler, the hurt 

by life . . . at this hour when the killdeer returns 

to cry along the Sangamon, and the mourning dove 
to brood where once again the redwing burns 

among the rushes and the fields never beyond his love. 


Back now at last, adding his bones 

to Petit’s, Editor Wheedon’s, Ollie McGee's, 

long dust beneath their own familiar stones, 

to hear the river's song at dusk, wind’s talk in trees, 

where once Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie and Edith spoke 

their little pieces when he left them long ago, 

left Petersburg, left Lewiston, left lawyer, thief, old soak, 
merchant, teacher, rake, left Fiddler Jones and one-armed Joe, 
all, all sleeping on the hill. 


Come in the night with the wild geese 
honking over, with spring strong on wind from the south, 
and the restless March bringing release 
to woodcock's evening dance, belling the least hyla’s mouth, 
come to where the Spoon and Sangamon are big 
with spring once more beneath the warming sun, 
and alder branch and willow twig 
are bright with catkins, come one 
more to sleep upon the hill, where Daisy Fraser, Minerva Jones, 
Godby, Judge Somers, and one named Unknown 
lie resting their immortal bones, 
One more Spoon River man come to his own. 


All around him here on the hill, his patterns in the loom— 

tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, courage, constancy, 

heroism, failure—all brought to dark, unending bloom 

beneath his hand, teaching others how to see 

what he saw in the warp and woof of life, where once along the 
turbid Spoon 

the boy he was watched and wondered why the souls of men 

crawled so busily from yesterday too soon, 
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from now beyond tomorrow, while life slipped from 
their grasp and ken. 


Come with the first pasque flower, 

come with the first bird, before the whippoorwill, 
come at third month’s midnight hour, 

back to lie sleeping with his children on the hill, 
come full circle now 

to rest beneath his boyhood’s sun and moon, 

to lie beneath starved rock, the whispering bough, 
and hear forever as his own the voices of the Spoon. 


To Fondle, Not to Keep 


LiLuiAN Everts 


Time is born to fondle and set free— 

although the memorable moment be too brief; 

even as transcendence of the tree 

bears the dream to life then sheds the leaf. 
Though Time at times would compromise the flight 
with intent to hamper its retreat, 

it finds itself encumbered in the site 

of the unaccomplished where defeat 

convinces it to never interfere 

with the fate constructed for its sphere. 


As moment spins the pattern of the dream 
elusive, too intangible to last— 

transition of each one perfects the theme 
in the plan of Future, Present, Past. 


Often, vison stretches Time ahead 

through uncharted channels—into space 
where seconds, moments, hours, years are led 
in an endless parade to view, to trace... 
Yet Time is as unconditional as sleep. 

Time is born to fondle, not to keep. 


Green of Memory 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


in the township’s records, yet 

Noah Harms was plowing this 
morning for a potato planting in his 
fallow south lot. Thinking of her 
husband's seventy years, Laura 
Harms had pleaded with him against 
such effort, but Noah was stubborn 
and somewhat deaf to boot. Neigh- 
bors called him a “seeker,” and there 
was something in his eyes that went 
beyond ordinary boundaries. Tall, 
lean, grizzled as a silver birch, he 
spanked the mare with the reins and 
lurched bareheaded behind her. The 
sun, working against him, walked 
the other way in a new furrow. 

“Whoa, Gip. Pull, damn thee, 
pull!” 

Something snagged the colter, 
which was dull, rusted, fit only for 
soft ground. Bending down, Noah 
touched a bowlder bigger than his 
head, with a long shank to it. He 
threw the reins upon Gip’s flanks, 
tugged the colter free, and snatched 
irritably at the bowlder. Of course 
it didn’t budge, and the sun turned 
upon Noah, blazing. 

“Christmas!” he swore, but the 
heat was no matrix for such langu- 
age. “Christmas, come away!” 

It was Noah who came away first, 
toppling sideways, feeling the dirk 
of sudden pain plunge into his head. 
He lay gasping for a moment, then 
rolled upon his stomach and clutched 
the tall grass with desperate hands. 
A roaring sound made conches of his 
ears. From that moment his think- 
ing lost its anchor. He yearned for 


[: HAD been the hottest May 


strength, the lost strength that had 
thrown Harry Cooke shoulder flat 
upon the drilling ground the day 
long ago when the boys had wrestled 
among its shadows. The drilling 
ground! It gripped him yet with its 
mystery; the Continentals had 
marched there in secret, hidden by 
the surrounding woods. Yes, the 
drilling ground . . . He must find 
it, find the strength he had left there. 
This memory was like spring 
water in his throat. Feeling the 
trickle of a pian, he watched his own 
chimney pouting among the elms; 
watched until he could rise to his 
feet again, shading his eves to look. 
Laura was busy inside the house. 
Thank heaven too that she could not 
see this far, for she would crab at 
him for plowing without his hat. 
Also, she had better not see him leave 
the south lot for the deep woods. 
Strength, he thought as he led Gip 
into the shade beside the wall and 
hobbled her with the reins. If he 
went up through the trees to the 
drilling ground, he would find 
strength. It was there in the clear 
spring among frogs and newts, a 
spring sweetened by the presence of 
ferns that kept the sun away. The 
sun was his opponent now; Harry 
Cooke had been thrown and pinned 
upon that peculiar, mossy soil that 
never grew grass. Harry Cooke 
dead? It couldn’t be! That was a 
legend darker than the one about the 
drilling ground, which, after all, he 
had seen with his own eyes. Strength, 
he thought, their youthful strength, 
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buried in that secret place. 

It was a long walk up the steep 
field to the farther wall, from sun 
to the edge of shade, a green shade 
that stretched up the mountain like 
silk on an umbrella. At the wall, 
Noah took out his kerchief, wiped 
his neck and face, then looked back. 
The clothes flapping on his line were 
like urgent flags at a foot race, the 
kind of race he used to run on 
Howitt’s Meadow. Satisfied that 
Laura was back inside the house, he 
turned again, found the gap in the 
wall, and climbed through. 

As he faced the hostile line of 
trees, uncut for half a century, 
Noah squared his shoulders like a 
youth accepting a challenge. The 
trees were the posts of a stockade he 
had once read about, a stockade 
shutting him out, leaving him in the 
world of Mrs. Harms, the parson, 
the tax assessor, lean seasons, and the 
stubborn soil he had battled so long. 
Reaching out and parting the under- 
brush, Noah took the long, cool 
plunge into the green of memory. 

There was no trail, for he had 
entered at random. The film of heat 
was gone, and where the huge old 
stumps lay like giant toads between 
the smaller trees, moss curled on the 
rotting wood in dungeon dampness 
unaffected by the sun. Noah’s feet 
squished in the decomposed leaves; 
there was a stream somewhere near, 
and at last he came to its rocky bed 
and heard the water washing against 
the stones. When he reached the deep 
pool and saw the plume of rapids 
beyond, he stopped, sat down on a 
log, and removed his clothes. 

A moment later Noah Harms was 
standing shoulder deep in the pool, 
where flints at the bottom kept his 
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tender feet in motion. The leaves of 
the low-hanging branches flecked his 
white skin with a lacey design, and 
when he tried to swim, the sun was 
a hundred golden balls bobbing just 
beyond his grasp. His head dripping, 
he pushed up from beneath the 
water and let go a round shout that 
echoed and was answered, as if an- 
other boy stood poised for a dive. 

That would be Harry Cooke now, 
Noah thought. He was always the 
daring one, first to dive into un- 
plumbed water, first to try the new 
ice with his skates, and first to call 
on Laura Beaman, now Mrs. Harms. 
He was over there, hallooing from a 
rock above the pool, his yellow hair 
a net that caught the sunlight. And 
Noah shouted again, just to hear 
Harry answer, forgetting that Harry 
lay silent in the burial place on the 
West Branch. 

When his body had dried, Noah 
put on his clothes and left the pool 
behind. Finding a faint trail bor- 
dered with ground pine and Indian 
pipe, the old man worked his way 
to drier soil where cedars displaced 
oaks and maples. The trail rose along 
the side of a grey cliff spangled with 
lichen and star moss; as he climbed, 
Noah recalled the cave at the ton, 
formed by an overhanging rock. His 
feet were tired when they levelled 
off at last, and his breath came in 
gasps, but there, sure enough, was 
the cave with ashes and the charred 
logs of old fires in its mouth. 

Noah went in as far as he could, 
to “The Chimney,” a stone funnel 
leading to the top of the rock. Com- 
ing out again, Noah paused here and 
there to read the inscriptions and 
dates. The latest name was his own 
and under it, scrawled in charcoal, 
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was Harry Cooke's signature and 
two crude hands clasped in friend- 
ship. Here was where “The Tribe” 
had met, but of “The Tribe” only 
Noah was left. Squatting down over 
one of the campfires, he sifted its 
ashes through his hands. The only 
thing he found was the blackened 
blade of a penknife. 

Noah climbed to the top of the 
rock by way of “The Chimney,” and 
there he met the sun once more. Its 
warmth felt good after the chilly 
darkness below. Shading his eyes, 
Noah studied the crazy slant of his 
own house. Miles beyond it was the 
white steeple of the church, the 
only symmetrical and pleasing object 
in sight. He had been married from 
that church; he would be buried 
from it too, but now he did not 
think of death. From this vantage 
point he should be able to spot the 
drilling ground, yet, as his eyes swept 
the woods and the infrequent fields 
they encroached upon, they glimpsed 
no hint of the lost clearing. 

A wider clearing caught his eye 
instead; Noah marked it well before 
descending to the woods on the far 
side of the cave. The way was more 
open here, but now it grew dim as 
the sun fell in its long arc. The first 
familiar object near the clearing was 
a stone corral, and beyond that, 
where a street had been, were cellar 
holes filled with rubble and tall 
weeds. The quarry itself was an open 
pit with brackish green water a few 
feet from the top and rusty cables 
coiled like pythons about its rim. 

It was even longer since Noah had 
been here. He recalled his mother 
sending him once a week; he came 
with home-made bread for the 
Italian quarrymen's wives, who of- 
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ten treated him to wine. Now there 
was nothing left of the village; the 
stone had given out. The shed where 
the hoist machinery once stood 
swarmed with wild bees in the still- 
ness of afternoon; the whine of the 
cable was being mocked by the 
woodpecker and the dragonfly. Noah 
Harms, ambling among the ruins, 
kicked at bits of iron and spat dis- 
consolately at empty tins. 

An hour later, starting from a 
doze against a tree, Noah gasped in 
surprise at the quick-coming dusk. 
He was not at the drilling ground 
after all, and was alone. Why, good- 
ness, without Harry Cooke he would 
never find the place. And Harry 
Cooke? He might be at Laura Bea- 
man’s now. Quick! Noah told him- 
self, get there before he has time to 
propose. 

Scrambling to his feet, Noah set 
off at a quick trot along a wagon 
road that grew more worn and less 
weedy. He came to the black road 
and turned down it toward his place. 
Two miles more, and he heard the 
neighing of the mare. Unhobbling 
her, he led her through lanes to the 
barn and a meal of oats, but as he 
approached the house his feet were 
quiet and crafty. It was very late. 
He would use the front door, the 
company door, as he always did 
when calling on Laura. Did Harry 
Cooke enter by the side door? he 
wondered dismally. 

“Noah Harms!” 

Laura Harms was rocking on the 
front porch, tapping the boards with 
intolerant feet. 

“You're late,” Mrs. Harms said. 
“And wherever you were, you 
plumb forgot your hat. Just look 
at you! Supper’s put away and I’m 
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not stirring to warm it over.” 

When Noah lit the lamp and drew 
near, his wreathy look made his wife 
stare. 

“Anybody come by for me?” he 
asked. 

—— should come for thee?” she 
said. 

“Harry Cooke,” Noah said. “Was 
to meet me here, but when he didn’t, 
I set out for the drilling ground my- 
self. Natur’ly, I got lost.” 

“Lost, Noah? That’s an odd way 
of saying it.” 

“Never care, Laura. He'll come 
for thee at least. I'll bide here.” 

When Noah stooped and kissed 
her, she smiled indulgently and clung 
to his arm. She even broke her reso- 
lution and went to warm his supper. 
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But while he was eating, she made a 
cold compress and slipped it around 
his head. 

“Poor boy,” she murmured, !oos- 
ening his heavy clothes. “Thee was 
working without a hat. Come to 
bed, Noah. Come.” 

“I’m fine,” he protested. “Strong 
as a young bull.” 

He stopped as if a thought had 
pierced his tongue. 

“Odd thing, Laura. The woods 
have grown up so that I couldn't 
find the drilling ground. Yet it’s 
cooler here than there, much cooler.” 

“Thee'll be all right,” his wife 
said, putting her white head beside 
his. “Besides, I'll tell thee now. Harry 
Cooke won't come by. We'll be alone 
tonight.” 


Subzero Lovesong 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


No golden girls in costly diapers 
lounge here, my curious love. 

This is a cold country, 

removed by time and bleak geography 
from all our sun and neon littered lives; 
pool pleasures, Pacific attitudes. 


Here cold is tangible, kicks, clings, 

rears to strike from every cornerstone. 

But you are safe, sun-comforted 

and couched on sand, your burnished head 
stopping the mouth of quiet wind. 

(I see you so: filling those sandy valleys 

with small and tender mountains of your breast.) 


Believe me, winter is more than words, 

more than landscapes crouching under snow. 
Only the heart is safe and will not freeze . . 
This is a cold country 


Wait for me. 


Grammar School Love 


James T. 


ACK’s fourteen-year-old broth- 

er, Eddie, stole some telephone 

slugs, and he and Jack got the 

idea that they would have some 
fun calling people up, and giving out 
phony orders. It was all kinds of fun. 
They called a brewery and ordered a 
keg of beer for Mrs. Kew, who lived 
in the flat downstairs, and who was 
supposed to be a Prohibitionist. 
Then they called up the Presbyterian 
minister and asked him to come right 
over to see Mrs. Kew because she 
was seriously ill and afraid that she 
might even die. They telephoned 
drug stores and ordered quarts of ice 
cream. They sent taxicabs on wild 
goose chases. Eddie spoke gruffly to 
an undertaker, saying he was Mr. 
Kennedy, the husband of the cranky 
old woman across the hall. He want- 
ed him right over to get her body 
and have it prepared for burial. He 
talked as if he were going to spend 
a lot of money on the funeral. It 
was all kinds of fun. Both of them 
would have real funny stories to tell 
the kids they palled around with in 
school. 

“Let's call up your girl, Margie,” 
Eddie suggested in a moment when 
they were wondering who else to 
phone. 

Jack wanted to. It would be aw- 
ful nice to hear her voice over the 
phone. But he knew Eddie. Eddie 
had teased him before, and in front 
of the whole family. Eddie always 
made a fool of him before every- 
body. Eddie would say something to 
Margie that might queer him with 
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her forever. And he didn’t stand in 
with her any too good as it was. He 
was afraid that Margie didn’t like 
him even a little. He was always shy, 
not able to say anything in her 
presence, and most of the time, when 
he passed her on the street, they 
didn’t even say hello to each other. 
He told Eddie not to make the call. 
But Eddie was always picking on 
him anyway. Jack wished he was 
fourteen instead of twelve, so that 
he could clean the dickens out of his 
bullying brother. Eddie called. Jack 
protested, but what did Eddie care? 
Maybe, Jack thought and hoped, 
maybe Eddie wouldn’t queer him 
this time. He asked Eddie, begging, 


not to say anything that would queer 
him. 

“Hello, Margie? Margie, this is 
Eddie, Jack Malloy’s brother. Yeh 


. . « he loves you, but he’s afraid to 


say so,” Eddie said into the tele- 
phone. 

Jack stood by, defeated and hurt. 
His face was a tragedy. Eddie was 
only telling her the truth. But what 
would she think? He had always 
wanted to say that to her, but he 
couldn’t. His love for her was some- 
thing he kept sacred inside of him- 
self, something like an altar light al- 
ways burning in church. It was part 
of himself that he kept secret and 
beautiful. And Eddie had spoiled it. 
He silently and bitterly cursed his 
older brother. 

“No! No! ... cut it out, I tell 
you ... You’re goin’ too far. Cut 
it out . . . Don’t believe it, Margie 
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... Damn you, Eddie! I'll kill 
you,” Jack shouted. 

“Do you hear 
Margie?” 

Jack hit Eddie in the ear with the 
heavy telephone directory. Then he 
flung a book, and it caught Eddie 
between the eyes. Eddie got red, and 
lost his temper. He dropped the 
phone and rushed at Jack. They both 
talked loud, and cursed. Jack dodged 
Eddie around the circular table, but 
Eddie finally trapped him in a cor- 
ner. Jack twisted away, sidestepped, 
and held out his foot. Eddie was 
spilled, and got tangled up in the 
table cloth, and a chair. 

Jack rushed up and grabbed the 
telephone. 

“Hello... Hello .. . Listen . 
Margie, this is Jack . . . Don’t be- 
lieve my brother . . . He’s a damn 
liar.” 

He heard her laugh. Then he 
heard her hanging up. Hearing the 
click of the receiver was something 
awful. But he didn’t have time to 
think how really awful it was, be- 
cause Eddie descended on him, and 
punched him in the jaw. He beat 
Jack, mercilessly. 

On Sunday morning, Jack saw 
Margie. He was on his way home 
after having gone to nine o'clock 
mass, and she was on her way to ten 
o'clock mass. She wore a pink dress, 
and she was as demure and prettily 
starched, and all-around nice as a 
sweetheart in a story book. Seeing 
her made his nerves jumpy. He 
didn’t know what he’d do or say. He 
was tongue-tied. He couldn’t think 
of what he ought to do. He won- 
dered—could she understand things? 
Could she? If only! If only she could 
see that he had things which were 


him hollering, 
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holy and he wanted to keep them 
locked up inside himself like sacred 
things. He wondered if he ought to 
apologize for swearing, or what he 
ought to do or say. If only? Gee! 

“Hello there, booby!” 

He blushed. He grinned weakly, 
dispiritedly. He stood before her, 
abject. He felt awkward and out of 
place. She elevated her nose, and 
minced on past him. 

She called back: “How's Mr. Pie- 
face this morning?” 

He was afraid to turn and look 
at her. He walked on slowly, trying 
to act like he didn’t care. When he 
did glance around, she was a half a 
block down, walking like she had 
never seen him. He seemed all 
shriveling up inside, like he was a 
dying flower lying on the ground 
where it was all cold and weedy. He 
didn’t pay attention to where he was. 
It didn’t matter. It would be just 
the same if a truck ran over him, 
or if it didn’t. Booby! Pie-face! She 
didn’t care at all for him. He wished 
he were dead. But death was a ter- 
rible thing, icy and wormy, and not 
warm or nice at all. But it didn’t 
matter. If he were dead, he wouldn’t 
be any worse off. He would go on 
loving her like she was sacred while 
he lived . . . but she didn’t care noth- 
ing at all for him. Death was terrible 
... He walked along, and he brooded. 
Maybe it was his shyness. Maybe she 
thought his shyness was being afraid. 
Well, he was afraid of girls. He 
could lick any guy in his class, but 
she had him submissive like a 
whipped puppy when she got scorn- 
ful and looked at him mean. When 
he saw her he got like he was a gawk, 
not szying a word, feeling worse 


than if he’d been out in the wet and 
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was sopping, and all the while think- 
ing of her niceness and his love for 
her. He loved her so much he could 
kneel down and pray to her... 
And it was all Eddie’s fault this time. 
There was a name he wanted to call 
his brother, but he didn’t dare to be- 
cause it would be really an insult to 
his mother and not to Eddie. Well, 
he, Jack Malloy, would square 
things. His face became determined. 
He made his expression look hard 
and tough and rough. He was going 
to get even. He determined that 
someday, someday something would 
happen, and then all of them, even 
Margie, was going to feel bad for not 
understanding him. 

He walked in Jackson Park. He 
had a lot of things to think about. 
The grass was all fresh like love. 
There were trees, and birds, and peo- 
ple everywhere. He listened to the 
birds sing and chirp, and he watched 
them play. The sparrows were noisy 
like some of the old ladies on their 
block. But the robins were nice, and 
the bluebirds were like Margie. He 
felt like he would like to have stolen 
the song of the birds and kept it, 
making it part of himself. He looked 
down at the lagoon. It was silver and 
gold, and blue, and the sunlight on 
it was dancing. A lively collie was 
circling about near the bank, bark- 
ing happily at his master. He 
watched the dog. He always felt that 
he wanted to talk with dogs, because 
when they liked you their faces had 
such a melting, understanding look. 
Maybe if dogs could talk they would 
know a lot of things. 

He again determined that he 
would eet even. You bet! He 
imagined that the happy dog was 
mad and that Margie was in its path. 
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Then he would get even. It would 
be a summer day, all gluey with heat. 
Margie would be walking down a 
lonely street. It would be like a ter- 
rible street in one of Sax Rohmer’s 
stories. She wouldn’t know that he 
was in back of her. Suddenly, a mad 
bulldog would come along, barking 
worse than if it was a crazy maniac 
talking. The dog’s mouth would be 
foaming with white poison. Margie 
would be right in its path. She would 
see the dog and scream. The dog 
would go for her, and she would 
scream again; she would scream loud 
and terrible. She would be so afraid 
that she would stand like stone, not 
moving an inch. There she would be, 
and there would be the mad dog go- 
ing for her. It would be a terrible 
thing, seeing that beautiful girl in a 
pink dress there, so frightened, and 
helpless while a mad dog with a face 
worse that Battling Nelson's, and 
foam coming out of its mouth, com- 
ing straight for her. And knowing 
that she couldn't do anything but 
get bitten, she would scream, and 
her scream for help would tear a 
person’s heart right out. It would be 
awful, worse than a Chinaman mur- 
dering an American in one of Sax 
Rohmer’s stories. The dog would 
come and leap . . . But just as the 
dog leaped, he would be in up even 
with Margie. He would dive, and 
make a flying tackle on the dog, hit- 
ting him harder than Shorty Des 
Jardin of the University of Chicago 
ever hit a fullback. He and the dog 
would roll over on the sidewalk, and 
there would be shouting, and scream- 
ing, and snarling, and snapping, and 
the dog would be barking, making 
noises worse than the roar of a can- 
non. He would sink his nails into the 
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dog’s throat, but would not get a 
good hold. The dog would squirm 
and twist free, and it would sink its 
poisonous fangs in his leg. He would 
not holler out, though it would hurt 
more than the time that lousy horse 
doctor on Sixty Third Street almost 
broke his jaw, yanking a molar. He 
and the dog would roll over, and the 
dog would hang onto his thigh, and 
Margie watching how brave he was 
in saving her would be crying and 
frightening and praying for him, 
and sorry because she had not under- 
stood him but had called him a boob 
and a pie-face. She would be so sad 
that no words would be able to de- 
scribe how sorry she was. Finally, he 
would grab the dog’s hind legs, and 
painfully arising, his face a mask of 
pain and determination, he would 
twist the legs outward until the dog’s 
teeth opened, and loosed their death 


grip. Then holding its legs, he would 
whirl and whirl, gathering speed and 
force, until he let the dog fly off on 
a tangent, so that it would smash its 
head against the brick wall. Then he 
would look at Margie proud, and 


brave, and silent. His expression 
would tell her all. It would tell her 
what kind of a boob he was. She 
would move toward him, but with a 
simple gesture of the left hand, he’d 
stop her. He’d turn and walk away, 
his trouser leg ripped, sopped with 
his brave blood. 

Once he'd heard from some 
grownup that if you were bitten by 
a mad dog, you went mad, you 
got hydrophobia, and you barked, 
snapped, foamed at the mouth, acted 
and tried to bite people like you were 
a mad dog yourself. When you got 
that way, there was no cure for you. 


They had to shoot you. Once he'd 
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heard that there had been a boy on 
the West Side who'd been bitten by 
a mad dog, and the police had to kill 
him, so they tied a clothes line about 
his arms and legs, and smothered him 
with a blanket. 

Jack didn’t want to die. But it 
would serve them all right, because 
of the way he had been treated. 
Margie, everybody, would feel sorry. 
She would be sad and she would cry 
and cry and cry and cry. He saw 
how it would all be. Himself tied 
up with a clothes line, smothering 
between two thick blankets, writh- 
ing, barking, biting the blanket, 
choking for air, worse than if he 
had been caught in a burning build- 
ing. Eddie, crying, hollering: “Gee 
Jack, I'm sorry I ever picked on you, 
honest.” Himself only barking and 
choking, suffocating, dying. Himself 
gaspy and almost smothered, and 
Margie coming into the room, cry- 
ing, her blue eyes sad, and red with 
tears, her voice broken and she say- 
ing: Jack! ... Jack! ... Jack!.. 
yt , SUees Peet: een) 
sorry... Oh! ...Oh!.. . Please 
Jack... don’t die... ILOVE YOU! 

And himself dying. 

But dying was so terrible. Death 
was a bony old man seven feet tall 
with a face like the night when it is 
November and the wind is loud and 
there isn’t any light in the sky. And 
his hands are icy, and his breath is 
like a blast from the North Pole. 
Death was terrible. But he didn’t 
care. He would die and they'd be 
sorry. Himself dying like that, and 
she crying. It would serve her right. 

He walked, and felt like a person 
who had suddenly wakened in a 
strange place. There were people and 
birds, and dogs, and the sun was on 
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the lagoon. He was always pretend- his pretending. If he wasn’t twelve 
ing to do things, pretending to get years old, and the toughest guy in 
even, and nothing ever came out of his class, he would have cried. 


Basic Language 


ALLEN KANFER 


A window is a thing of glass: 
Austere yet friendly host to lead 
The sun across the room to feed 
On sullen darkness till it pass. 


This is a window opening 

Upon the early skies 

Where love bed-ridden turns its eyes, 
Remembering, remembering. 


A window is a thing of glass 

That gives on children running by 
Fearing a house where people die. 
Tomorrow when the children pass, 


Their curiosity will make them halt 

To measure every height above 

Their heads. This is not done from love 
But to surmount poor nature’s fault. 


This is a window where the old 
Read motion like a braille in flesh, 
Diurnally renewed and fresh, 
Composed in a familar mold. 


Entombed in probing memory 
Proust curtained every window pane: 
The mirror of the eyes retain 
Minutiae of privacy. 


Young Man From Yesterday 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


A Note of Introduction 


KNEW the young man whose 

work is presented in the follow- 

ing pages. I knew that he hoped 
to be a writer some day but I did not 
know that he had actually done 
much writing until, just recently, 
his sister turned over a large stack of 
faded manuscript to me. She had dis- 
covered the manuscript in a trunk 
and thought that I, as editor of the 
town newspaper, might be in- 
terested. 

Briefly, about the young man, he 
was sensitive and observant, natural- 
ly, or he would not have written; 
and he was never strong in health. 
He went to school in the town and 
then he was away in the city (Phila- 
delphia) for about six years and then 
he came back to the town, where he 
died at the age of twenty-four. All 
of this was in the distant past of the 
Depression days. 

His writings are fragments, frag- 
ments written at many different 
times. Some have been discarded, not 
because they are less worthy but sim- 
ply because they didn’t fit into this 
story. Those included here I have 
tried to place in chronological order, 
not as to time written but as to 
event, in order to give a certain con- 
tinuity to the story. 

I have put these fragments to- 
gether in this fashion because I think 
they reveal a young man who, some- 
day, might have become an impor- 
tant writer, as he must have envis- 
aged at times, rather hopelessly in 


view of his health; because they 
possess perceptions and verities that 
are, even today, still important; and 
because they seem to tell poetically, 
if roughly now and then, of one 
young man and some other people, 
and of a town and a time that existed 
long ago in another age and another 
world, the Pre-Atomic Age and a 
World in which the worries and 
problems were not those of total 
extinction. 

The fragments have been arranged. 
They have not been edited. This is 
the young man’s story, as he told it 
through the brief years of his life— 
humbly, honestly and, in a way, not 
unheroically. 

There is a magnificent glory to 
writing. I have never been anything 
except a small town editor but, 
thank the God of all ages, I have 
always been aware of this splendor 
in Man’s troubled domain. Thus, 
pages of faded manuscript have 
brought the young man back to 
life for me. I may only hope that 
you will be able to see him here in 
these pages, too, and that you will 
hear the beat of his heart in the 
vast silences of Time. 


—The Editor. 


I am like most people in the world. 
I am unimportant. 


Ie doesn’t matter much what 
happens to me. I mean I can kick 
off, the same as most of you, and it 
won't make any more difference in 
the world, or to the world, than if 
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some kid shoots a sparrow with an 
air gun in some alley or a hunter 
kills a rabbit out in the woods or the 
Japs wipe out a few hundred Chinese 
in a crowded city. 

I am not trying to make a point 
out of this. We can’t all be bigshots, 
and I get a kick out of life. | prob- 
ably wouldn't even have thought of 
it this way—except it’s tough to be 
out of a job. 


Sometimes I have felt that I would 
like to be a poet. They are a little 
nutty, the same as me. They don’t 
have an eye for business, either. They 
go walking in the rain and don’t 
know they're getting wet. And they 
can stand and look at the moon wit 
an empty wallet — and enjoy the 
sight. I've felt some pretty big 
things, too, watching the moon or 
the ocean or a river or some flowers. 


If I could get them down on paper 
I'd be a poet, I suppose. But it isn’t 
as easy as it looks. 

Lately I’ve been spending a lot of 
time in the public library over on the 
Parkway. It's warm there, and there 
is no charge, which is a big consider- 


ation if you haven't any extra 
money. I've been reading this Miss 
Sara Teasdale and she is worth re- 
membering. Take this simple little 
poem of hers for the case in point: 


Strephon kissed me in the spring, 
Robin in the fall, 

Colin only looked at me 

And never kissed at all. 


Strephon’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Robin's lost in play, 

But the kiss in Colin's eyes 
Haunts me night and day. 
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It reads easy. It’s short. It doesn’t 
seem to have anything big or impor- 
tant to say. But look behind it. 

In this little poem Miss Teasdale 
is speaking for every love in the 
world that didn’t come through. 
You've kissed a lot of girls, same as 
I have, and it didn’t mean a thing 
outside of a thrill for a while. You 
forget that kind. And then maybe 
you've been with a girl that you 
loved very much and wanted to kiss 
more than anything else in the world, 
and she looked at you and you didn’t 
know whether to kiss her or not. 
You didn’t know whether she would 
like it or not and you held back. Or 
maybe just as you had built up 
enough nerve to do it, her folks 
started walking around upstairs and 
scared you out of it. So you left her 
and you never saw her again, you 
never got a chance to kiss her, and 
still you remember how she looked 
that night. You remember, maybe, 
how fresh her lips were and how 
misty her eyes looked, misty and yet 
bright in the darkness with eager 
questions for tomorrow. And you 
can’t get her out of your mind. You 
keep thinking of what might have 
happened if you had kissed her. 

What would it have been like? you 
ask. 

There is a question you will ask 
yourself a million times before you 
die. 

What would it have been like? 


This Sunday night I was on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City. It was 
late and most of the weekend visitors 
were already on their way home to 
New York or Philadelphia or smaller 
towns, tired from their little vaca- 
tion and thinking of the next day’s 
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work. 

I was standing by the rail watch- 
ing the lights go out in all the stores. 
Finally the only lights were those in 
the rooms of all the big classy hotels 
where the people were so rich they 
didn't need to worry about saving on 
the electric. 1 was thinking how all 
those footsteps on the Boardwalk all 
day long must have put it to sleep. 
And all day long the ocean had been 
filled with bobbing heads and now 
the bobbing heads were gone, and it 
was glad to be resting and rid of all 
the crazy cries and silly talk. It was 
sleeping, too, and when the waves 
lapped over the beach it was merely 
turning over and had moved the 
covers a bit in its slumber. 

The girl came up to me. 

“Hello,” she said. “Lonesome?” 

“Yeah, I guess maybe I am.” 

“I have a cure for it.” 

“There isn’t any cure. Only tem- 
porary.” 

“Cripes, what more do you want?” 

“I don’t know exactly. I wish I 
did. It’s funny, sometimes you're 
with thousands of people, like here, 
and you feel lonesome. And some- 
times you're all alone and you feel 
very close to everybody.” 

“Say, are you crazy?” 

“Maybe.” 

She had been studying me but now 
she seemed to relax, the tautness 
went out of her body and she smiled. 
Then she turned and looked out at 
the ocean with me. 

“I know what you mean,” she said. 

“It’s nothing real deep, just sort 
of strange.” 

“And true.” 

“Want to walk?” 

“Why not? Life isn’t that short. 
And I like you.” 
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She took my arm and we started 
towards Steel Pier. We passed a cou- 
ple of drunks singing Sweet Adeline 
and then we passed a young couple 
strolling arm in arm and laughing 
very happily at each other. 

They were dressed up, the girl in 
an evening gown, the boy in a tux. 
They looked fine together. All at 
once they stopped laughing and 
stopped walking. The boy turned to 
the girl and took her in his arms. 
They didn’t mind that anyone was 
looking. There were just the two of 
them in the world at the moment. 
And they kissed standing there, and 
the boy touched the girl’s eyes with 
his finger tips and the girl caressed 
his face, and they stared at each 
other for a while. Then they walked 
on. But they were quiet. They 
weren't laughing anymore. 

All this time the girl held on to my 
arm tightly. When the other couple 
moved on, she sighed and her grip 
loosened. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No, I was just thinking. I'll bet 
that boy and girl are happy as hell.” 

“Sure they are.” 

“T wouldn’t mind being like them. 
I'd give a good arm to be holding on 
to some guy I was nuts about. If he 
loved me and respected me, he could 
kick me around like a football.” 

“Nobody’d kick you around.” 

“No? I wish I had a buck for 
every bruise.” 

“I think you're pretty nice. I'd 
like to kiss you.” 

“Kiss me?” 

“Sure, why not? Isn't it a nice 
spot for a kiss? Sky up above. Sound 
of the waves out there. Nobody 
around but you and me. It’s per- 
fect.” 
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She looked at me strangely for a 
second. “Yes,” she said, “perfect.” 
She didn’t say anything more. She 
reached up and put her arms around 
me strongly. Her lips were warm and 
responsive and she lay back in my 
arms, and she watched me all the 
time we kissed, and she fondled my 
face tenderly and touched her fingers 
to my eyes. It was like a real passion- 
ate kiss and yet it wasn’t, because it 
was so mice. 

Then, as quickly as she had put 
her arms around me, she took them 
away. She began to cry and she 
started to walk away from me. | 
hurried after her. 

“What's wrong?” I asked her. 

“Scram,” she said. “Scram, go 
away, disappear.” She said it softly, 
intensely, as though it were a plea. 

“But look .. .” 

“Goodbye ... sweetheart... 

“Please.” 

She jerked her arm out of my 
grasp. 

“Go to hell,” she said, and she was 
crying more loudly than ever. 

She walked away swiftly and then 
she began to run, hurrying back into 
the past pursued by phantoms of the 
future. I could hear her lonely foot- 
steps for a long time before they 
were lost in the immense silence of 
the night, as the tears in time would 
disappear into the bottomless sanc- 
tuary of the heart. 


You looked out as far as you could 
see, until the ocean seemed to roll 
right up into the sky, and the waves 
were only tiny specks of white. You 


watched them surge toward the 
shore and they became bigger and 
bigger and more powerful and more 
sure of themselves. But it was only 
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for a little while that they were big 
and powerful, ready to sweep every- 
thing in sight out of their way. Then 
they neared the beach and it was 
like they were reaching out and 
grabbing for something, something 
they wanted badly. They seemed to 
grab for it with all of the strength 
they had. And they couldn’t get it. 
They were done. And they trickled 
on through the sands all tired out 
for a much longer time than they 
were big and powerful. And finally, 
without any fuss or commotion, 
they disappeared altogether. 

It is that way with people. They 
are ready to sweep everything in 
sight out of their way—when they 
have their dreams. They have big 
ideas and desires and ambitions. There 
is something everyone wants badly 
and would give almost anything to 
get. But most of the time they reach 
out and, like the waves, discover that 
it has quietly eluded them. There is 
nothing there. And they calm down 
and roll along weakly, without being 
headed anywhere in particular or 
caring too much what happens. And 
finally they disappear. 

From my pretty prostitute, then, 
this: 

A bit of love (a kiss), a bit of 
knowing ( a thought), and the sound 
of a million footsteps louder than the 
waves. 

This week I received a little note 
from the manager in my pay enve- 
lope. It was the first note I have ever 
receiy ed from the manager. It said: 

“After January 7 your services 
will no longer be required We are 
sorry to be forced to take this step 
but business conditions have forced 
us to curtail operations—temporar- 
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ily—at this plant.” 

Unless you call the boss a bastard 
or burn down the factory, that is 
the way you lose your job—by get- 
ting a note from the manager. They 
can ring in a lot of nice language but 
when you add it all up, it has only 
one meaning: 

“You're fired.” 


In the city almost everybody is 
always hurrying some place for some 
reason—to grab a street car, to meet 
a girl, to punch a time clock, to buy 
a candy bar. I haven't had to do as 
much hurrying as most of the people 
here in the city, simply because I 
have been out of work more months 
than I have had a job. I am an expert 
at what they call odd jobs. This 
means looking six weeks for a job 
that lasts one week. 

Once I had a job for six months 
straight, a record. It was in a cigar 
store and every time some guy 
bought a pack of cigarets you were 
supposed to try to change his smok- 
ing habits. 

“We have some nice bargains in 
pipes today,” you were supposed to 
say. “Special offer . and how’s 
your pipe tobacco? . . . here’s an 
English brand . very fine 
best quality.” Before the customer 
escaped you were supposed to sell 
him razor blades, lamps, gloves, and 
maybe even a radio. 

The customer always looked dis- 
gusted but the manager always said 
it was good business tactics. “Keep 
pushing,” they said. “Push it hard.” 
It sold a lot of stuff for the company, 
they said. I never argued. In my 
position a guy couldn't afford to 
argue about anything except foot- 
ball champs, blondes, or politics. 
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And I never pretended to be a live- 
wire businessman. 

All I knew was that you had to 
push the products hard to be a suc- 
cess. Each of the four managers who 
worked at the store during those six 
months told me so. 


It wouldn't be so bad standing in 
those long lines for a job if you had 
good clothes. That is what always 
makes me feel worst. I am always 
worrying about the baggy knees in 
my pants or the worn shirt sleeves. 
And the interviewer never fails to 
look you over as though you were 
Mae West or, if it’s vice versa, Clark 
Gable. See, appearance is very im- 
portant in getting a job. Even when 
you are only going to make $15 a 
week you are supposed to look like 
a $60 a week man when you apply 
for the job. It would make a lot 
more sense if they reversed that. I 
am being bitter now. But you can 
get damned tired of egg omelet. 
If I could just talk to a girl, hear 
her voice, be close to her, everything 
would be better. Sometimes, always 
when I am tired, I think that what 
we need most from a girl are simply 
the gentle hands. 

I miss talking to people in the city, 
too, not knowing anything about 
those I see. 1 don’t know about their 
love affairs or whether they once 
wanted to be big league ballplayers 
and almost made it, or whether they 
are good foremen or slave drivers, or 
whether they have been football stars 
at college or bake swell cherry pies 
for church dinners. In my town you 
know all those things. Maybe it’s not 
important that old Sandy Ryan 
never wanted anything more than a 
pack of peanuts for Saturday night 
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on the corner of Main street. But it’s 
nice to know. Then it’s not just a 
man chewing peanuts on a corner on 
Saturday night. It’s Sandy Ryan. 


I came up to my room and opened 
the window and looked outside at 
the dusty city streets and the faded 
houses, rows and rows of brick jut- 
ting on to cement streets. Nothing 
but bricks and windows. The roof- 
tops cut the sky out of sight. When 
you're alone you ask the sky a lot of 
questions. I had been getting blank 
stares for an answer in the city. 
Maybe it was only because the pic- 
ture was clearer and simpler in the 
town. But I needed answers. 

I looked at the dirty walls with 
their colorless paper. The pictures, 
two ships at sea and a mischievous 
dog and Dorothy Jones from the 
high school yearbook, didn’t bright- 
en them now. I looked at my closet 
and the two suits hanging there. Both 
needed pressing. Both were ready for 
the scrap heap, dangerously thin in 
the seat. But I didn’t have any 
money for a new suit. 

I didn’t feel like reading any of 
my books again. I didn’t feel like 
doing anything. I buried my head in 
the pillow so I couldn't see the dirty 
walls or the worn out suits—or my 
life. 

I cried, and the tears rained 
nothing but despair. They crept into 
my heart and covered it like frost 
settling over a field during a wintry 
night. I crawled under the covers 
for warmth and found only heat. 

And I knew then that I had to go 
back to my town. I had gone to the 
city on a hopeful quest. You Made 
Good in the city. And now, after 
nearly six years, I found myself 
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searching for a fireside, any hearth 
that was warmer than my hopes. 


The trees and telegraph poles fell 
down like toy soldiers as the train 
flashed by them in its headlong pur- 
suit of distance. 

At first I thought of little things. 
Like the way Rev. Hamilton’s eyes 
twitched in church and how they 
twitched faster than ever when he 
announced that the collection would 
be taken. 

Then I began to see Dorothy and 
Johnny Mikula and Sandy Ryan and 
the others. I was looking at the roll- 
ing land, the bright green hills, the 
crop-filled fields, and the little towns 
that the train sped through with a 
whistle and a sigh. But I was seeing 
my old friends and the people of my 
town and Main street, and I was 
remembering mom, the way she 
bustled around the kitchen. I was 
wishing that she were still there, 
working out her life’s little achieve- 
ments, and always proud of her 
handiwork, in a laboratory of pots 
and pans. 

It was then that the woman across 
the aisle noticed me. I suppose that 
my eyes had admitted the memory. 

“Is anything wrong, young man?” 
she asked. 

She was a small, old lady wearing 
wrinkles for the past and a pretty 
lavender dress for the present. 

“No, nothing wrong,” I said. 
“Just thinking of old times.” I 
smiled at her. 

“That’s been known to bring a 
tear. Would you care for some pep- 
permint?” 

“I don’t mind if I do. 
you.” 

“And here’s a magazine that 


Thank 
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might take your mind off things.” 
She handed me a Collier's. “Funny 
cartoons.” 

I thanked her for the magazine 
and started to read. But I was very 
tired. I had been working at any- 
thing and everything to raise the 
train fare, and I hadn’t had much 
rest. And I fell asleep.: 

When I awakened the magazine 
was lying on my lap and there was a 
bag of peppermints beside me. I 
looked over to thank the old lady but 
she had stepped out of my life some- 
where before we reached the Alle- 
gheny mountains. 

I would like her to know that she 
was right about the cartoons. They 
gave me some good laughs between 
Altoona and Johnstown. 


Long before you get to Pittsburgh 
you begin to see the steel mills and 


the mine tipples, the piles of slag and 
the grease-covered creeks that wind 
through green hills. 

Wherever there are tipples and 
piles of slag, there are little towns of 


shacks. Strung along the side of a 
hill, these shacks look like the handi- 
work of some giant child who has 
been building with dirty blocks. The 
trees, the ones left standing, on these 
hills are shriveled. They seem like 
lonesome scarecrows, the trees, and 
the land, robbed of its coal, its rich- 
est property, is a poor and emaciated 
old man. 

The mills are always in a valley 
alongside a river and the towns they 
keep alive are under a canopy of 
smoke. The volume of smoke is a 
barometer of business. It is easy to 
know financial conditions in a mill 
town. Take a look at the smoke- 
stacks. 
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You will come back to the home 
town from the city in a big car. 
You are a bigshot, a big financier or 
a big actress. And you have a pock- 
etfull of money and you will donate 
a park or a swimming pool to the 
town. When you walk down the 
street the people will say: “There 
goes John Soandso. He's a big man 
now, all right, and I remember when 
he used to let the air out of tires on 
Hallowe'en. I always had a hunch 
he’d amount to something, though. 
There was something about that boy. 
You could tell...” 

That’s the dream. 

I came home without a wife or a 
girl or a home or a job or a car or 
money in the bank or insurance or a 
radio or a new suit. 

The conductor yelled “Valley- 
town” and I hauled my suitcase 
down from the rack and the car 
lurched, groaned, and stopped. The 
door was open and I stepped down. 
There was nobody at the station for 
this last train from Pittsburgh. It 
was nearly two o'clock in the 
morning. 

The train pulled out, grunting and 
chugging and groaning. It whistled 
for the crossing at Crum’s Creek and 
then it was lost in darkness, and the 
night, hardly disturbed by the fleet- 
ing sounds, returned to its silent 
slumber. 

I walked over the cinders, across 
the red brick platform, and into the 
station. I had remembered it as a 
bright place—the start of an adven- 
ture, of riding to Pittsburgh or to 
camp. 

It wasn’t filled with 
places now. 

It was like a deserted farmhouse 
you see walking through the woods. 


faraway 
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Only one dim light was burning and 
it cast feeble rays that shadowed the 
cobwebs hanging from the ceiling. 
The atmosphere was dusty and 
murky, as though the fog had come 
in from the river to get warm and 
had closed the door behind it. 

I put my suitcase down on the 
bench, where 1 would grab a few 
hours of sleep. | Note: The young 
man’s parents were dead. His sister 
lived on a farm about ten miles from 
town and he stayed with his school 
friend, Johnny Mikula, when he first 
came back to the town. — The 
Editor. | 

That was my homecoming. 

It was as quiet as failure. 


This is the way a day begins in a 
town: 

A baby cries. A rooster crows. A 
small boy shouts. A woman starts 
making coffee. 

Then: 

The men walk fast through the 
park to the factory to take care of 
their machines. The merchants sweep 
off the sidewalks in front of their 
stores. The women wash the break- 
fast dishes. The kids go along the 
block velline for other kids to come 
on out and play baseball. 

The kids are always happy about 
the day. 

With the others there are usually 
some complications. 

When I walked into the five-and- 
ten, it was almost deserted. The few 
girls behind the counters were mak- 
ine out that thev were busy by pol- 
ishine articles which were already 
polished enough. This ritual they 
performed to make themeelves feel 
that they really were busy and 
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wouldn't lose their jobs because there 
was no trade. It’s a silly little game 
but a lot of people have to play it. 


I went through notebooks and 
pencils, electric appliances, and can- 
dies before I caught up to my past 
in linen goods. 

All I said was, “Dorothy.” 

She stopped rolling some linen and 
held it in her hands awkwardly, as 
though she didn’t know what to do 
with it now. Her eyes widened. She 
stared at me for seconds, without 
saying anything, shaking her head as 
though she didn’t believe what she 
saw. 

Then she took my hand for a mo- 
ment, holding it as lightly and ten- 
derly as you fondle the memory of 
an old love. 

“Dorothy, how are you?” 

“I'm fine. But gee, you almost 
bowled me over. What are you do- 
ing back here?” 

“T got homesick, I guess. I had to 
come home.” 

She began to work on the roll of 
linen again and I knew that this was 
not the time nor the place to talk. 
Too many years had passed. too 
many things had been unsaid, too 
many things were remembered, for 
a reunion in daylight. But you keep 
on talking. She sees the changes in 
you and you see that her brown eves 
are tired and lined too deeply, and 
that the rouge is smeared streakily, 
and that the dress is old, and that the 
arms are thin and white. And vou 
sav. “You're lookine swell, Dorothy.” 

“So are vou. What have you been 
doine all these years?” 

“Tust working around, makine a 
living. Or trvine to. How long have 
you been in the five-and-ten?” 
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“About four years. I had a job in 
Pittsburgh for a while but mother 
needed me at home. She’s not well. 
So I came back and here I am, all 
wrapped up in linen. It’s a long way 
from being an actress in New York, 
isn’t it?” 

She always had a lovely voice, 
clear and yet husky with feeling and 
intimacy. But she spoke now with- 
out the feeling I remembered, as 
though telling a tale told many times 
before, if only to herself. 

“I’m sorry, Dorothy. 
wondered...” 

“Oh, probably I'd never have been 
worth a darn. But you get those 
foolish hopes and I guess I'd feel 
better if I'd had the chance. This 
way you never know. You're never 
sure.” 

The voice was better now. 

“I had lots of confidence any- 
way ” 


I often 


ou were good. You were always 
good in the plays.” 
“I'd rather be a big flop than not 
to know.” 
She stopped suddenly and looked 
around the store, as thouch she had 


been caucht on stage. She smiled 
weakly. “Forgive me for raving,” 
she said. 

“Te’s all right with me. That’s one 
of the reasons I came back—to hear 
you talk, to find out about you.” 

“Well, there’s not much to re- 
port.” 

“Not with me either. Nothing 
important.” 

“At least vou'’ve been in the city. 
Lot of fun?” 

“No, not much. Not as much as 
I figured. That’s another reason I 
came back. But the town doesn’t 
look too good today. Payday and no- 
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body on Main street.” 

“We haven't had a payday for 
three months. The factory’s on 
strike. It’s not the same town any- 
more. Not like when we were in 
high school. You didn’t have much 
money then but you always seemed 
to have a little. You always seemed 
to get it from somewhere when you 
needed it real bad. Nobody's doing 
any business now.” 

“Well, I guess I'll look around 
some more. I can’t keep you from 
your work all day. But I'd like to 
see you, Dorothy. As soon as you 
can, if it’s okay.” 

“I want to see you, too.” 

“Tonight?” 

“All right. You come up.” 

“Still the same place?” 

“Same old house.” 

“Same old time?” 

“Fine.” 

We tried to make it meaningful, 
but somewhow we snoke the words 
without genuine excitement. 

When I left, all I could think of 
was the Dorothy I had seen in the 
store. The Dorothy I had seen 
through the trees and in the fields 
coming home was eone. I had been 
with her for the last time on the 
train. She was the girl I knew, and 
she was gone and, no matter how 
hard I tried, I would never be able 
to bring her back. 

I have never liked goodbyes and I 


had forgotten to say this one. 


“Johnny,” said Mrs. Mikula, “why 
you all the time talk about the 
union? Why vou no leave it outside? 
Whar we vet from union? Trouble.” 

“Mom doesn’t like to hear about 
the union,” Tohnny said. “She savs 
it makes bad feeling all around and 
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she doesn’t like bad feeling. It’s as 
simple as that for her. She's a won- 
derful woman but she still thinks 
everything is the same as it was 
thirty years ago when pop came over 
from the old country.” 

“Eat some more breakfast,” Mrs. 
Mikula said. “You and Johnny both 
too thin. It’s not good. Johnny, is 
the leg ache today?” 

“It’s okay, mom.” 

“I got the bad leg in college,” 
Johnny said. “First year. I guess the 
guys were just too big.” In high 
school Johnny had never weighed 
more than 155 pounds but he was 
the best blocking back I ever saw. 
“When I got the bad leg I lost the 
football scholarship. And that ended 
me and college.” 

“More coffee. You drink some 
more,” Mrs. Mikula said. 

“Pop got me into this union busi- 
ness when it came along,” Johnny 
said. 

“Union, union, all the time 
union,” said Mrs. Mikula. 

“I took a look at him one day. 
He's beat and tired out. It’s just like 
his body was melted down in the 
casting hall, same as the glass. And 
what's he got to show for it? Noth- 
ing. He never made enough dough 
to save anything. Always worrying 
about living from day to day. Christ, 
if Mike and me weren't around, him 
and mom would be in the poor- 
house. You work as long and hard 
as he has, you rate something more 
than the poorhouse. Pop never said 
a word but he got me into this union 
job.” 

My best friend Johnny Mikula 
still didn’t weigh much more than 
1$§ pounds. He still had a red boy- 
ish face, It was strange to picture 
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him as the head of the factory union 
in town. But then I remembered 
how he had blocked for the rest of 
the football team in high school. 
And the picture fitted the frame. 
| Note: The young man left many 
fragments about Johnny Mikula. 
Many of these are just long conver- 
sations between the two of them and 
others compare Johnny’s traits to 
those of famous persons the young 
man admired. He may have been 
planning a novel about Johnny. I do 
not know for certain, of course. But 
I feel sure that, had he ever written 
novels, the first would have been 
about the son of a Polish-American 
glassworker in a Western Pennsyl- 
vania town. And the full, happy 
face of Mrs. Mikula would have 
beamed through all of its pages. | 


This was Irish’s taproom. It wasn’t 
much of a place. It had been a soda 
fountain in Prohibition days and op- 
posite the bar was a candy counter 
because school kids often stopped in 
for a penny’s worth. There were a 
dozen booths in the rear, surround- 
ing a nickel victrola machine. In 
one corner was a sick-looking palm 
tree and in the other a dinky little 
piano, red paint faded, keys tar- 
nished from white to yellow. Irish 
was owner, operator, and chief bar- 
tender. He was a big guy with a 
booming laugh. 

Johnny introduced me to Irish. 
“This is my best friend,” he said. 

“That’s enough for me,” Irish said. 
“We'll have a drink on the house.” 

And that was the first time I real- 
ly fele at home, having that drink 
with Johnny and Irish. 


The life of Harry Williams: 
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He was born in Valleytown. 

He was the first kid who ever 
loaned me a book—The Rover Boys. 

He always had to leave the room 
in school because he kept on cough- 
ing. 

He was always reading travel 
books. He dreamed of traveling 


everywhere in the world. 


He kept on coughing in his room 
at home. 


He died yesterday, in Valleytown. 


The walk to Dorothy’s house was 
something like going up a blind alley. 

I was six years late for my date. 

But she was waiting for me. And 
she wasn’t like she had been in the 
five-and-ten. She was much young- 
er, and she was very pretty in a 
fluffy brown and white dress with 
a cute bow at the neck. It made her 
look about sixteen. I wouldn't have 
been surprised if she had said: “I 
can’t stay out too late tonight, 
darling, because I have plane geome- 
try and French to do.” 

“You look swell,” I told her. 

“Thank you. Come on in 
front room a minute and see 
mother.” 

Mrs. Jones was listening to the 
radio. She made me feel like an in- 
truder and Dorothy was embar- 
rassed. She turned to me quickly and 
asked, “What would you like to do?” 

“Like to go to a movie? I guess 
there isn’t much else to do in this 
town.” 

“No big city stuff.” She laughed. 
“But you're right, and I'd like to see 
a movie.” 

Dorothy grabbed a smart little hat 
off the rack in the hall and we left 
the house. 

“It’s nice being with you again, 


the 
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Dorothy,” I cold her when we were 
outside. And it was. I didn’t say the 
words to fit the date formula. I felt 
different than I had in the five-and- 
ten. I felt right at home with Doro- 
thy again, now that I was walking 
with her and she looked so lovely. 
Looking back, I guess I have never 
felt as happy and strong and satis- 
fied with everything in the world as 
when I was just walking down the 
street with Dorothy. It must have 
been that one night when she 
touched my face quite casually she 
knighted me. I became a very im- 
portant person in the world, walk- 
ing net ag Dorothy. Nobody else 
could have reached the heights on 
which I stood and everything below, 
the hills and the valleys, the fields 
and the rivers, the towns and the 
hamlets, all of these were mine to 
conquer for her if she had asked it 
as a token of my love. 

“I’m glad being with you, too,” 
she said. “I don’t need to tell you 
that.” 

We walked along for a while and 
then, without looking up at me, she 
began to talk. She said the words 
slowly. 

“There’s something I want to tell 
you right away,” she said. “Maybe 
I should have told you in the five- 
and-ten but .. . well, I couldn’c. 
Not the way I’ve known you, the 
way I've always thought of you. 
And I wanted to see you . . . just 
once, anyway.” 

“What is it, Dorothy?” 

“This is the last time I'm going 
out with you.” 

She said it softly and nicely, and 
the words were as noisy as war, as 
final as a train ride to a funeral. She 
tried to smile. Her eyes fluttered. 
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And she became very beautiful with 
the regret in her eyes, the hurt on 
her lips, and I wanted to hold her 
close to me. 

“Dorothy .. .’ 

“It has to be the last time. I wish 
you'd come home sooner. I wish 
you'd come home a few months 
ago.” She stopped for a moment and 
then she started to speak not for me 
alone but for everybody, for her 
schoolmates, for the town, for the 
pavements and the streets, for the 
atmosphere and the time in which 
she lived. “I’m engaged and I’m go- 
ing to be married in November,” 
she said. 

“Married, Dorothy?” 

“Married. Does it sound strange? 
It’s nothing new. It’s very common 
and very nice, really. Everybody 
does it sooner or later. It’s a custom. 
I'm just a little late, that’s all.” 

“But Dorothy, I’m glad to hear it. 
It’s just that it’s a surprise.” 

“Yes, | suppose so.” 

“You've always been a wonderful 
girl. He should be a heck of a fine 
guy.” 

“I don’t think you know him at 
all. He just came into town a couple 
of years ago. He runs the new dairy 
on Main street, and he’s made a big 
success out of it. His name's Harold. 
Harold W. Baxter.” 

“He makes lots of money?” 

“Oodles of it. He’s planning the 
house already. We're going to live 
up on the hill.” 

“With the bigshots, huh?” 

“He owns a whole string of lots 
up there. We're having special rooms 
for mother. She thinks a great deal 
of Harold. He's so sensible and 
everything.” 

“I'm glad for you, Dorothy. You 
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deserve the best. You deserve some- 
body who can give you the best of 
everything.” 

“Thank you. And now that I’ve 
told you, we won’t talk about it any- 
more tonight. After all, this is your 
date. The first in a long, long time.” 

It was a sad movie and Dorothy 
always cried at sad movies. Watching 
her in the darkness, the six years of 
time that I had been away from her 
seemed like last week. And she must 
have felt the same way. Her hand 
fell beside mine. I held it. It was 
warm and moist. She didn’t try to 
take it away. She didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Like old times,” I whispered. 

She nodded and smiled, and she 
looked very little and very lovely, 
and she held my hand as she always 
had, and I loved her very much. 

Walking home, she was quiet. As 
we neared her house she said, “I don’t 
think you'd better come in. I'd like 
to have you come in but. . .” 

“T understand, Dorothy.” 

“I'm happy that I could go out 
with you.” 

“Me, too. And I’m glad you're 
getting some breaks. I wish you lots 
of happiness. And it’s not true that I 
should have come home sooner. It's 
good that I didn’t. I don’t amount to 
anything. I don’t have any money. 
I haven't worked steady for three 
years. I even had to borrow money 
from Johnny Mikula to take you out 
tonight. And you know where I’m 
going to work? I’m going to be a 
part-time bartender for Irish at his 
taproom down on Factory avenue.” 

“You'll get something better. And 
you will always be a wonderful per- 
son to me.” 


She reached down suddenly from 
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the doorstep and took my hand and 
held it tightly. “Remember when 
you used to read poetry to me,” she 
said, and she leaned down and kissed 
me tenderly on the cheek. “Good- 
bye, darling,” she said, and she was 
gone before I could say goodnight. 

The door closed on our life to- 
gether and I felt strange and sad in 
the stillness, and I didn’t know where 
to go. I felt my cheek where her 
lips had touched it with a farewell 
and I knew that something that had 
been a beautiful part of my life for 
eight years was gone completely. 
When I finally started to walk away 
from her house it was as though I 
were on a new street, a street I didn’t 
know. And I was a different person. 
I wasn’t quite the same guy J had 
been a few minutes ago, and I never 
would be again. 

Most of the lights in the homes 
had already been turned off along 
the street and soon there would be 
none at all in the town except for 
the street lamps dimmed by the mist 
from the river. Except for brakes 
screeching in some car on a late er- 
rand or the shrill whistle of the last 
train from Pittsburgh or the bang- 
ing of some freight cars or the howl- 
ing of a lonely dog or the yowling of 
a lecherous alley cat, there would be 
no sounds in the town until morn- 
ing. 

Now everyone was sleeping, 
everything forgotten until morn- 
ing. Then the chickens would start 
crowing on Hill street, where the 
Polish families lived. The night cop 
would make his last rounds, turning 
off the street lamps. The alarm 
clocks would begin to go off. Sleepy 
people would crawl out of beds. 
Dishes would begin to rattle and 
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eggs would sizzle in hot frying pans. 

And with the awakening a lot of 
new things would come up for con- 
sideration, debt worries and roman- 
tic woes and sick kids to get a doctor 
for and jobs to look for. The same 
old things, new with each morning. 
And the morning would come, no 
matter what had happened the night 
before. 

The wetness on my cheek, this last 
memento of an old love, couldn't 
stay there forever. It was gone be- 
fore I had walked a block. I didn’t 
want it to go but there was nothing 
I could do about it. There are mil- 
lions and millions of minutes of 
time but try to grab one, for your- 
self, in the grip of your hand. 

Goodbye, Dorothy. 


“He froze out all the independent 
milk dealers in the county,” Johnny 
said. 

“Maybe he’s just a good business- 
man.” 

“And who said he was young?” 

“Well, I just figured. Dorothy's 
pretty young.” 

“He’s forty if he’s a day. He wears 
big thick spectacles. He’s a little 
runt.” 

“But they'll live in a big house.” 

Johnny just looked at me. 

But he said all of the words that 
Dorothy had left unsaid. 


“Johnny, he worry me awful,” 
Mrs. Mikula said, while we were eat- 
ing breakfast. ““Why he have to be 
the leader?” 

“He believes in it, Mrs. Mikula. 
You ought to be proud of him.” 

“I proud, sure. But company too 
strong. It has the money. Money, it 


the big thing.” 
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“But things are changing now. 
Since Roosevelt . . .” 

“Ah, Roosevelt fine man. But 
things never change. I live long time 
and I know somebody‘ always have 
to do the dirty work. Everybody is 
not rich.” 

‘Johnny's just trying to get 
everything a little better for every- 


“Yes, my Johnny good boy. But 
he crazy.” 

Irish didn’t put it exactly that 
way about Johnny. Irish said he 
sometimes had the feeling that 
Johnny was trying to make a fairy 
tale come true. 


“My boy,” said Irish the first day 
I went to work for him, “the soldiers 
are coming to town. Not the boys 
who froze to hell at Valley Forge or 
the boys who waited for the whites 
of their eyes on Bunker Hill. Not 
some of General Grant’s beer drink- 
ers. Not even some of Lee’s poor 
white whites in bare feet. I wouldn't 
mind getting a glimpse of those guys. 
The town could feel honored. But 
these are the boys in soldier suits, 
playing a game. The National 
Guard, my boy. 

“The company is a trifle irritated 
by the duration of the strike. The 
company has consulted the burgess. 
The burgess fears violence. He says. 
It’s an old gag but it always works. 
It brings the boil to a head.” 

Said Blanton, who owned the big- 
gest store in town: 

“I've been letting them run up 
their bills . . . all those young hot- 
heads like that Johnny Mikula. Why 
ke couldn't even stay in college. 
Comes back here and makes a lot of 
trouble. They're making a living, 
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what more do they want? That’s all 
I ask, a comfortable living.” 

I met the Lutheran minister, the 
thin-faced, sad-looking man who 
had preached the sermon at my 
eighth grade graduation. 

“I am sure I don’t know what the 
answer is to all this strife and ill 
feeling. There are so many problems. 
Sometimes the struggle seems hope- 
less. But we must retain our hope, 
all of us.” 

He had a problem all right. The 
big men in his church were the 
merchants, but the bulk of his con- 
gregation were the glassworkers. He 
said good morning and wished me 
good luck. And he went loping on 
in his battered hat, looking like a 
scarecrow out for a morning consti- 
tutional that wasn’t going to do him 
any good anyway. 

There were groups on all of the 
street corners. Mostly the young fel- 
lows were doing the talking. The 
older men had lived longer. They 
mostly listened. 

“We're going to keep on picket- 
ing,” Johnny said. “Everything's on 
our side. The government's behind 
us. We haven’t made any trouble. 


We have to picket or we're out of 
luck.” 


She stopped in for a beer because 
she knew Irish. 

You might say it all happened 
with Marge because I happened to be 
drawing beers and she was thirsty, 
which makes it seem pretty small. A 
girl was thirsty one night, you might 
say. She wanted a beer. 

Irish introduced us and when she 
said “Hello,” she might as well have 
been reaching out and ruffling my 
hair. Her voice held promises like a 
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travel folder. 

“I don’t remember seeing you,” 
she said. 

“I just got back to town a little 
while ago. I’ve been away.” 

“That explains it.” 

I kept on drawing beers and she 
kept on drinking them. She told me 
about herself, at my request. She 
worked in Jake Epstein’s junkyard. 
She was the office force. Her family 
had moved to town from Grantsville 
after the factory closed there. 

“Things are bad everywhere,” she 
said, “but I like tonight.” 

“What makes tonight special?” 

“T like you. Are you going to take 
me home?” 

“TI don’t finish till rwo. It’s a long 
wait.” 

“T'll wait. I’m the patient type.” 

“Take the girl home,” Irish said. 
“T'll close up.” 

“Thanks a lot, Irish.” 

“She's quite a girl. Not the coy 


bad. Maybe I am. But I don’t play 
hard to get. I play the way I feel. 
I say what I think. When I say I 
like you, I mean it. When I like you, 
I want you to take me home. It’s as 
simple as that. Fair enough?” 

“TI like people who are that way.” 

She put my arm around her waist 
as we walked home. When we came 
to her house she said, “Would you 
like to kiss me goodnight?” 

“T've had a hard time waiting this 
long,” I said, “but it’s the first time 
I've ever been with you. I didn’t 
want to spoil anything.” 

“Look, it doesn’t matter whether 
it’s the first or the hundredth time. 
It’s how two people feel about each 
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other. It’s how you feel when you 
kiss a person. You can know people 
and how you feel about them in one 
night as well as a hundred. And lots 
of kisses, after you've been out with 
a person a hundred times—well, you 
might just as well not have them. 
Well, are you going to kiss me?” 

Her arms moved around my neck, 
she clung to me tightly, and her en- 
tire y seemed to melt into mine. 
She dropped her head to my shoul- 
der for a second then, and stared at 
me with a question. 

“It was nice, Marge.” 

“It was too damned nice,” she 
said. ““Too damned nice for my own 
good. And yours.” 

“How do you mean that, Marge?” 

“I mean the situation stinks. I'm 
no damned good for you—or any- 
body. But you're awful nice. Good- 
night.” 


“Maybe you've been in the hes 
Johnny said, “but she’s been around 
a hell of a lot more than you have.” 

“I know. She’s told me. She’s had 
a tough life all right. But she’s on 
the level. You know where you stand 
with her. Maybe she’s a little hard 
but I chink most of it’s just like a 
shell for protection.” 

“It probably is. I’ve heard stories 
about her. Most of them are prob- 
ably boloney. Most stories like that 
are. Even if some of them are true, 
so what? I never heard of any guy 
getting a bad break from her. From 
what I know of her, from what I 
know to be true I mean, she’s a 
hundred percent. I think you can 
have a lot of fun with her. I think 
she might be the girl you need right 
now.” 
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Marge is pretty and peppy. 

She gets the blues and she sings 
laughter. 

I guess that’s true of everyone. 

Except that Marge comes right 
out with either one, the blues or the 
brightness. She parades them in 
public. 

Which is what makes her differ- 
ent, I suppose. 

She’s damned hard to understand. 

But at least she never wears a 
false-face, as though every day were 
Hallowe'en. 

To Marge most days are Sunday in 
church or Saturday on the town. 

I don’t think she ever lived a Tues- 
day in her life. 

Once I was a courageous cowboy, 
killing off all the rustlers in the alley 
behind my home. Once I was a brave 
scout like Kit Carson, killing off all 
the bad Indians. Once I was an in- 
trepid Northwest Mounted police- 
man, pursuing the fleeing killers over 
the frozen wastes of Factory avenue. 
Once I was Tarzan, handling leop- 
ards as though they were kittens. 
Once I was an explorer on Mars, 
adding a new planet to our posses- 
sions. 

Now I am bartender. I draw beers. 


Have one on the house. 


The men were marching up and 
down in front of the factory gates 
and I thought of how often I had 
met my father there to walk him 
home. There was always an apple or 
a piece of pie left in the lunch pail. 
This was for me—for his happiness. 
It was always fun watching for him, 
picking him out among the hun- 
dreds of other workers coming out 
of the gates with clothes dirty and 
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faces smudged by the colors of in- 
dustry. The others knew me, too. 

“Your pop won't be out till the 
next shift,” they'd say, kidding. 

“You can’t fool me,” I'd tell them. 

I always knew dad was on his way 
out—and home. Mom said so. But 
I have one question, even now: What 
happened to the apple or the piece 
of pie when I didn’t meet dad? He 
never brought home a lunch pail 
that wasn’t empty. His dessert, I 
suppose, depended on me. 


The men had built the little fire 
during the night for warmth, per- 
haps for spirit, perhaps for comrade- 
ship. 

It was dying out now in tiny 
wisps of dark smoke, and the sun 
sneaked over the hill and chased the 
mist off the river, and where the mist 
melted on the railroad tracks the 
skies dropped little beads of sunlight. 

The teardrops of the night spar- 
kled like jewels in the morning sun. 

But it wasn’t a day for pretty 
things. 

The first thing you heard was the 
click of their heels on the street, far 
off at first, and feeble. A far off 
rumble, a far away beat. 

‘*They’re coming!’’ one man 
yelled to the men at the lower end 
of the picket line. 

And the others on the picket line 
turned at his voice, staring south- 
ward, squinting through the sun to 
where his hand pointed. 

“They're coming!” 

And they came, their steps as re- 
lentless as the days on a calendar, 
from the Riverton barracks, from 
over the bridge, from down at the 
edge of town—and it wasn’t a holi- 
day, it wasn’t Decoration Day or 
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Fourth of July, and nobody cheered 
and applauded because they marched 
so finely and looked so straight and 
strong. 

Nobody cheered. 

Everybody waited. 

And they came with a click of 
heels, far away at first, then getting 
closer, sounding clearer, sounding 
louder. 

They came in measured time to 
meaningful moment, arrived with 
the first flash of khaki uniforms, the 
first glint of guns struck by the sun. 
And the men in front of the gates 
kept shuffling slowly along, each hid- 
ing his own thoughts and burying his 
own fears. 

The leader of the Guardsmen was 
tall and bronzed and he wore a 
dainty mustache. He looked like a 
soldier. His expression was grim but 
his soldiers were grinning, less sure 
of the majesty of their roles. 

“We have been ordered to halt 
the picketing.” 

“Why?” 

“To avoid violence.” 

“There has been no violence. 
You're making the trouble, not us.” 

“We're giving you one more 
chance to leave.” 

“Don’t let them scare you out.” 

“Who the hell sent you here?” It 
was Smiley Watkins, a peaceful guy 
all the years of his life, until today. 
Today he wasn’t the man who 
bought the balls and bats for the 
Hilltoppers’ kid team. He was a man 
insulted, in the late years of his life, 
by the job to which he had given 
labor and pride, by the factory to 
which he had given service and loy- 
alty, by the town to which he had 
given citizenship and taxes. 

He was an angry old man and he 
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yelled, “Bastards! Toy soldiers!” 

“Advance to the gates,” the 
leader ordered, and the Guardsmen 
drew out their bayonets and started 
to shove the workers from the land 
they had cultivated with grimy 
hands and aching backs for weekly 
paychecks. 

And little Smiley kissed the rock 
and let it go. 

The leader saw it coming too late. 
It cracked his chin. Blood started to 
drop. His expression was surprised, 
hurt, like a small child caught in 
mischief. Then he felt the blood. He 
studied it on his hand and his ex- 
pression changed. It started to fit the 
uniform. 

“Tear gas!” he ordered. “Any- 
body makes trouble, club them.” 

The bombs were hurled against 
the factory fence and the thick 
white smoke ballooned over the 
tracks and spread out like a heavy 
fog over the men, and the coughing 
began, the coughing and scuffling 
and the thud of guns on heads and 
backs, and there were only heavy 
white clouds now and the men stum- 
bled over the tracks, falling, getting 
up, falling again. 

And when the clouds cleared away 
the soldiers were lined up in front 
of the gates, and there was no picket 
line. 

There were no pickets now. 

There were bloody heads and 
bruised backs and bitter minds. 

And a child on one porch crying, 
“They're going to shoot daddy.” 

And women shouting their hus- 
bands’ names-—Joe, Pete, Danny, 
Walter, Gus, Herman, Tony, Paul, 
Henry, Dominick, Mike, Willie, 
Andy, Felix, Bill . . . 

And wonderment . . . 
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All through the town. 

A train passed by and the pas- 
sengers squeezed their noses against 
the windows and tried to see what 
was going on, and wondered what 
it was all about. They enjoyed seeing 
the crowd and the battle scene. It 
added some extra zest to their train 
ride, this scene of combat. It gave 
them something to think about the 
rest of the trip. 

In case they are still wondering, 
it was about two cents an hour. 

Two cents will buy two sticks of 
chewing gum. 

It will also buy much more than 
that in self-respect, which is why the 
men wanted it. 

Most of them don’t even chew 
gum. 

They chew tobacco. 

Gum is for kids, which is another 
reason the men wanted two more 
cents an hour. 


The strike continued but the 
Guardsmen left the town a week 
after the trouble. 

The people stood along Railroad 
avenue and booed them, as though 
it were a baseball game and the um- 
pire had made a mistake. 

There didn’t seem to be much 
point to it. 

The strike wasn’t ended and the 
Guardsmen looked so young. They 
looked like kids in soldier suits on 
the way out of town. 


Marge came into Irish’s place with 
Woody Jensen, whose father has a 
lot of money. They were both 
drunk. Woody insulted Irish and 
Irish slapped him and took him out 
to his car. 

“He can make trouble for you, 
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can’t he?” I asked. 

“Not me. His old man’s county 
judge but I know too much about 
him. Besides, Woody’s been kicked 
out of better places than this. He's 
not a bad guy but he gets nasty 
when he drinks. He’s aiways had 
everything he wanted and I guess it 
shows up in the highballs.” 

“What about Marge?” 

“Better go back to the booth and 
see how she is.” 

I went back. 

“Go way,” she said. “Go way and 
let me be.” 

That’s the way she is sometimes. 

She insisted that Irish take her 
home. 

“I don’t want to contaminate any 
nice young men,” she said. “I’m 
rotten.” 

The next morning she came in and 
apologized and kissed me. 

That’s the way she is. 

“I don’t know what I’m going to 
do about you,” she said. “I’m get- 
ting as sweet and crazy as you are. 
Pretty soon I'll be reading poems.” 

“Just keep on giving me kisses 
like that,” I said. 

“I wish it was as easy as that. 
What a hell of a happy world we'd 
have if it were.” 


About Marge: 

She has never had much that is 
nice or high class. 

She likes going to fancy places, 
the kind Woody and a couple of 
other guys take her to on dates. She 
likes to keep on the move. She likes 
excitement and gayety. 

All this helps her to forget some 
pretty bad things about her life, she 
says. And she really believes it. 

The only trouble is that it doesn’t 
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only help her to forget. 
It also makes her remember. 


Like a traveling salesman making 
a regular stop, Fall finally came to 
town. 

The kids went back to school, 
shouting their youth and chasing 
their spirit. It became cooler for the 

ickets and they boiled big pots of 
~ soup by their little shacks. Peo- 
ple took in their porch swings be- 
cause it was too chilly to sit out 
nights, and the screen doors followed 
the swings into the cellars. 

The leaves on the trees on the sides 
of the hills turned brown and red 
and many colors, and then the winds 
took down that painting. And the 
trees were bare, as forlorn as a frame 
without a picture. 

A big fire burned down the Armi- 
tage place but old man Armitage 
had plenty of insurance on it. He’s 
smoking bigger cigars than before. 

One Sunday afternoon the police 
were called to the Negro section but 
they arrived too late for the stab- 
bing. Mrs. Susabelle Willant, a maid 
at the Jensen’s house, was cut on the 
chest and had to go to the hospital. 
She wasn’t seriously cut at all but it 
made a front page story. | Note: 
Sharing equal billing with the regu- 
lar report on the Sabbath sermons, 
young man.—The Editor. ] 

Mrs. Pritchard, who was president 
of the Ladies’ Bible Class in the 
Methodist Church, was killed in an 
auto accident; and Jeff Kemper, 
who had been a star third baseman 
before he started to drink, died more 
peacefully, in his sleep. 

There was a good crop of corn on 
the farms near town. 

Miss Gillhouse, the musi¢ teacher, 
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married Hal Woodring, the doctor's 
son, and ended a lot of spicy gossip. 

The high school football team had 
one of its best seasons, trouncing the 
town’s big rival, Adamsburg, in the 
Armistice Day game. It was the big- 
gest season for gate crashing that 
anybody could remember. People, 
whether they had money or not, 
wanted to see the games because 
these were major events, like the 
basketball games and the factory 
baseball team games and the annual 
American Legion operetta and the 
Fourth of July parade and the high 
school operetta and the annual 
V.F.W. Follies. 

The day after Armistice Day it 
turned bitter cold and the snow that 
came quietly into town with the 
night, creeping down from the hills 
on cushioned feet, laid a blanket of 
white over the rooftops. 

Kids had snowball fights on the 
way to school and their faces were 
red and healthy looking. Their smiles 
were happy ones. On the picket line 
the faces were red too, from the cold, 
but there were no smiles. The men 
huddled around the string of bon- 
fires, stomping their cold wet feet 
into the ground for warmth. The 
feet were easier to please than the 
faces, which were stamped with dis- 
illusionment. The men were fretting 
about the strike and how long it was 
lasting. They needed coal for their 
homes, and their debts, unlike their 
demands, continued to rise. 

The cold and gloomy nights, the 
awesome silence of the winter, made 
it seem more than ever as though the 
strike were never going to end. And 
merchants weren’t even bothering to 
stock their stores with too many 
pretty Christmas things. People 
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hated to think of Christmas coming. 
The parents knew they couldn't get 
anything for their kids, and the kids 
knew they weren't getting anything 
from their parents, not the way 


things stood. 


The town was tired and full of 
hidden tears. 

Christmas is a great good day. 
But it’s difficule to get the spirit of 
the day without a peppermint stick. 


Irish was wiping the bar and I was 
washing the a 

“Don’t ever let me catch you 
drinking any liquor behind the bar,” 
he said. 

“I don’t, Irish.” 

“It’s not good for young persons 
to drink.” 

“Sure, I know that.” 

“Good. Now let’s you and me 
have a drink together.” 

“Okay by me.” 

“We will drink one to all of the 
hearts that are scattered over the 
streets of this lovely little town.” 

Then I knew Irish was drunk. 


“The men are getting disgusted,” 
Irish said. “They're beginning to 
think it’s no use. They're getting 
ready to get down on their knees. 
Johnny knows it’s coming as well as 
we do. And it’s going to hurt, be- 
cause he’s just a dumb Polish boy 
with a heart and too much hope. 
You're not smart either, not for busi- 
ness or making money. Christ, no. 
That's why I like you and Johnny. 
You have hearts. You feel things. 
You feel things in a way Johnny 
never could. You cover a lot more 
ground because you're a spectator. 
Johnny has to fight for something. 
He has to pin it down. You don’t. 
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You're a dreamer. Hell, neither of 
you will ever make a decent living. 
They don’t pay people for walking 
on clouds. And even there you're 
different. You look around at the 
clouds and you think: Now these are 
pretty, everybody should be able to 
walk on them. Johnny walks along 
on them and he thinks: Damn nice 
—how can I tear off some chunks to 
throw down to the people?” 

Then I knew Irish was drunk as 


hell. 


[Note: Some months after the 
strike began, the young man appar- 
ently felt that he was working a 
hardship on Mrs. Mikula by staying 
with Johnny. He moved into a small 
room above the taproom, paying a 
small rent despite Irish’s weekly stub- 
born refusals to take the money.— 
The Editor. ] 

As we lay there together I told 
Marge, “I love you.” It was the first 
time I had ever said it like that— 
simple, complete, final. No prologue, 
no epilogue. Only the only words 
that count. 

“Don’t say that,” she said. “Don’t 
ever say that again, the way you did 
then.” 

“Marge, why? I...” 

“Because I’m no damned good for 
you, that’s why.” 

“Marge.” 

“We're different. You say you've 
knocked around. But the bumps 
don’t even show on you. You're a 
boy, a sweet boy. And you've 
brought something nice and sweet 
into my life. But look, we're in a 
story without an ending. I'm telling 
you that because I’m older and I 
know. I’m a million years older than 
you. Being with you is fine. It’s 
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wonderful. But you can’t go any- 
where on a trolley car at the end of 
the line. And I’ve had my ride.” 
She began to dress. She dressed 
quickly. She left the room quickly. 
But after she had gone I looked 
around the room and she was still 
there. She was still there, everywhere 


I looked. 


The streets were already covered 
with snow but the white lakes con- 
tinued to fall, dancing and whirling 
to the ground like little sprites end- 
ing some game they had begun in the 
sky. They fell on the factory houses 
and on the hills and on the river and 
on the factory that ran almost the 
length of the town along Railroad 
avenue. 

And the factory looked dead now 
in the dusk that had settled over the 
town. You couldn’t see any big 
flashes of red through the windows 
from the casting hall, and no smoke 
billowed back at the snow from the 
towering stacks. You couldn’t hear 
any machinery clanging or the noise 
of the freight trains carrying the 
town’s cargo to the world. There 
were no sounds at all, along that 
sprawling plant, except for the 
whispers made by the men as they 
shuffled back and forth in front of 
the gates in their worn woolen sweat- 
ers and ragged overcoats. 

The factory was dead and this was 
the funeral day, and these shuffling 
men were the mourners, mourners 
quiet and sad at some Godforsaken 
cemetery. 

Other days, other winters, I had 
seen the smoke hanging over the 
town, blackening the rooftops, the 
pavements, the people. Then the 
snow was beautiful only when it was 
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far up in the sky and as soon as it 
touched the earth, it was dirtied by 
the business of the town. Now the 
town was beautiful, but not its life. 
It was without life, its people stand- 
ing by for a payday. 

And somehow you never noticed 
how ugly the factory was when it 
was running. Or you didn’t think of 
it that way. The factory running 
was the town working and shouting 
and talking and breathing. The shrill 
cry the crane made when it screeched 
across a furnace of molten glass, the 
flames licking savagely at the glass 
strips—these were the factory boast- 
ing of its strength, its ability to make 
glass for the world and provide the 
town with allied products: bread 
and beans and butter. 

Now in the dusk, the factory was 
a giant ghost, powerless, impotent, 
its loud boasts falling on silent ears— 
a giant ghost standing shunned and 
neglected behind a curtain of snow. 


It wasn’t that I hadn’t seen strikes 
before. But in the city they didn’t 
mean as much. I didn’t know the 
pickets. It was different in my town. 

That gray-haired man with the 
limp had a daughter, a girl with long 
red hair, who always teased me in 
high school English class. That's not 
a big thing, but it makes a difference. 

That man with the heavy beard, 
wearing the sheepskin coat, his 
daughter was the first girl I ever 
kissed with a real kiss. Regina So- 
bisky. He caught us one night. Did 
he give us hell? He stumbled on to 
us standing by the porch and he said, 
“Sorry, I go in by back door.” That 
puts a different slant on Stanley 
Sobisky. 

That husky man holding his hands 
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over the fire, his son Ned passed the 
baton to me on the relay team. That 
sleepy-eyed guy with the stick, he 
always laughed so loud in the movies 
everybody knew where he was sit- 
ting. He was considered the best 
laugher in the town. That man with 
the glasses, he kicked me in the rear 
once when I tried to sneak into a 
baseball game. Even something like 
that counts. 

There was Walter Olsen, who 
licked Ray Jackson once when Ray 
tried to take a book from me in 
sixth grade. And Mike Zelniak, who 
got out the Polish vote. And Charley 
Randall, who always told the young- 
er guys about his affairs with fast 
girls and had their eyes popping out 
of their head with the delight of 
looking ahead to the age of conquest. 
He finally married a_ preacher’s 
daughter and became a deacon in 
the church, relegating his tales, like 
his triumphs, to a happier past. 

I walked past all of these men, and 
dozens of others, in the falling snow. 
I didn’t stop. I didn’t have anything 
to say except, “Hyah, fellows.” And 
that’s all they'd have to say to me. 

It wasn’t enough for this night. It 
left too much unsaid. 


Did you ever see a chapter in a 
history book on the glass cutters of 
the nation? Or the steel workers? 
Or the miners? Or the cigar store 
clerks? Or the five-and-ten girls? 
Even the best steel worker, the fast- 
est glass cutter, do you know their 
names? Do you know the name of 
the man who sold the most pipes to 
people who wanted cigars? 


Dusty shivered in the cold and 
shook the snow off his collar and 
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dragged a bottle of gin out of his 
hip pocket and said, “Here you are, 
man. Drink up.” 

I was blue. I needed it. 

“Trouble, trouble, all the time,” 
Dusty said. “It was nice when we 
was going to school, you and me, 
man. But moaning and groaning 
don’t get you nowhere. Let’s go 
down to Dago Joe’s and I'll play 
some piano and Dago Joe will give 
us some gin and we'll be happy, 
man.” 

Dago Joe’s was at the lower end of 
town. It was a few tables and cheap 
liquor and cracked wallpaper and 
poor people and an old dirty piano 
with yellow keys in a corner behind 
the bar. Dusty went over to his 
throne and began to rule the keys. 
He played sad and pretty. He played 
bouncy and bluesy. 

And I liked it and Dusty liked it 
and Dago Joe liked it, snapping his 
fingers and twirling his hips behind 
the bar, and setting up the gins. And 
the world changed. It got to be a 
better world. 

And I was brave. I was going to 
see Marge and tell her how much I 
loved her. 

We would be married. We would 
take trips on ocean liners. I would 
have a good job. We would go to 
the theater. And always she would 
be holding her arm in mine. 

There are a lot of dreams in a 
bottle of gin. 

A dirty place, Dago Joe's. A 
dumpy piano that Dusty played. 
How did Dago Joe’s become the Ritz 
and who turned the gin into cham- 
pagne? 

“Dusty, I don’t like to leave you 
but I have to see my girl.” 

“Sure, man.” 
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“Take it ease,” said Dago Joe. 

. L only walked a block or so in the 
cold to get a million miles from the 
Ritz. Then I wasn’t a bigshot either. 

What did I have to offer Marge? 
A free beer. As far as trips went, a 
walk in the park. 

I looked at her house for a long 
time, wishing. 

“Marge, I love you,” I said. 

But it didn’t go any good. 

The light didn’t come on in her 
room and she didn’t come outside 
and kiss me, and we didn’t take a 
trip on an ocean liner. 


“They're going to go back to 
work,” Johnny said. “Same wages, 
same hours, same everything. They 
kicked me out as union president.” 

So you say Jesus or Christ, and He 
isn’t there to help. And you put 
your arm on Johnny’s shoulder but 
you're still a long way from his heart. 


About life in the town, it doesn’t 
change much. 

Almost every Bill starts work in 
the factory, meets some Mary, starts 
going with her, gets kidded, begins 
to have his steady dating taken for 
granted, finally gets married after a 
certain number of showers given by 
the church class, the girls in the 
store, etc., becomes a father, sees the 
baby grow into a high school boy, 
watches him play basketball or sing 
in the operetta, becomes a grand- 
father. 

Some people make money and 
move into bigger houses and get big- 
ger cars and send their children to 
better colleges. Others just stay in 
the same house or move into a small- 
er one and have a tough time buying 
their kid a new suit for graduation. 
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Some young people can get married 
when they want to. Others have to 
wait. Some people can sit back and 
take it easy when they’re old. Others 
have to move in with their kids. 
But all of them look the same 


going to church on Sunday morning. 


Peace came to town in time for 
Christmas. 

There would be one payday before 
the holiday and that was enough. 
The merchants smiled at the doors 
of their stores. Holly wreaths ap- 
peared in windows. The big tree in 
the park was lighted with colored 
bulbs. Salvation Army salesmen 
cracked tambourines on the bank 
corners. The American Legion start- 
ed preparing baskets for the town’s 
poor. And Mrs. Raskowski went 
shopping with her three kids. 

“Christmas time nice,” she told 
me. “Everyone so happy.” 


Del Collins smiled as usual. He 
said it was nice the strike was over. 
He said he was glad the people could 
have a merry Christmas. He didn’t 
say a word about his little novelty 
store, which he had lost because of 
the strike. 

People don’t complain about the 
big things in their lives. Not about 
being poor or not getting the girl or 
not having a chance or not having a 
future. 

They complain about the little 


things: 

The heat, the rain, the Phillies not 
winning, Notre Dame losing, the 
umpire, the referee, a bad movie, not 
getting Saturday afternoon off. 

People aren’t puppets. 

But if somebody is pulling the 
strings up there in the sky, He has a 
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“Here it is in a nutshell, my boy,” 
Irish said. “Johnny and the other 
guys are young and healthy. Ipso 
facto, they are good factory work- 
ers. The kind the factory wants. 

“But, alas, they want to charge 
two more cents an hour for renting 
their bodies to the machines. The 
directors meet and discuss whether 
bodies are worth two more cents an 
hour in August of this year of our 
Lord, the stock market being what 
it is, not to mention the French 
franc. After a lot of deep thought, 
they decide the bodies aren’t. They 
have never yet failed to decide that. 
It is what the papers call a ‘fore- 
gone conclusion’.” 

“Then the directors sit around and 
damn Roosevelt and the WPA and 
wait for what they call ‘further 
developments.’ And two cents be- 
comes a hell of a big thing. Maybe 
the treasurer's salary will have to be 
sliced from $150,000 to $100,000. 
And Christ knows he couldn't 
get along on that. He's used to 
$150,000. You're used to $10 a 
week. You wouldn't want me to 
slice you down to $9.50. You'd have 
a hell of a time making ends meet. 

“And so it goes on. The workers 
say, Please, two more cents. The 
company says no. Business doesn’t 
warrant such an increased expendi- 
ture, the company says. So the 
workers threaten a strike. That 
makes them mean and nasty, and not 
the kind of workers the company 
wants. 

“The two cents an hour is now 
called an ‘unfair demand’ by the 
company in all of the papers. Nat- 
urally, the factory isn’t going to ac- 
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cept any unfair demand. So the 
workers strike. They figure it might 
end in two weeks. So does the com- 
pany. The trouble is called a ‘differ- 
ence.’ After two weeks it becomes a 
‘showdown.’ In a showdown, my 
boy, both sides have to show all their 
guts. 

“And when this stage of the game 
is reached you can put your odds on 
the company. It has more money 
salted away to pay for the groceries. 
The directors don’t get hungry, and 
that’s very important. The directors 
can also show their guts while drink- 
ing Scotch in a nice warm room and 
that’s a lot easier than showing them 
in the snow. 

“And so it goes on some more, and 
it all ends up four weeks or four 
months later with the workers figur- 
ing maybe it is better to rent the 
bodies to the machines at the old 
rates rather than let them go to 
waste. It is at this point that what 
the papers call a ‘peace pact’ or an 
‘amicable settlement’ is reached. 

“That’s when everybody gets 
happy again and the company loves 
its workers once more.” 

“That's putting it in a nutshell 
all right, Irish.” 

“Ah, I understand some things, 
my boy.” 

“I guess you do.” 

“But there is one thing I wish I 
understood.” 

“What's that?” 

“Strikes,” said Irish. 


You can fail to get a job. 

You can fail to get a pay boost. 

You can fail to get a hit with two 
out and the bases full in the last of 


the ninth. 


You can fail a girl who thinks 
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you're a god. 

You can fail the parents who think 
you're going to be President. 

You can fail to get two yards for 
a touchdown. 

You can fail to win an election 
that’s in the bag. 

You can fail a chemistry test. 

You can fail to be a success. 

But you can’t fail Santa Claus. 

And so the stores have been 
crowded at Christmas time and in 
the stores, aside from a jungle beast, 
there is nothing so fierce as a woman 
shopper. And the bigger the rougher. 

They attack you with elbows. 

They roll over you with packages. 

They shove past you with deter- 
mination. 

Nothing can slow them or stop 
them. 

They are on a mission. 

Not the jolliest ambassadors that 
Santa Claus could have, these women. 

But where would he be without 
them? 

He'd be a futile, ineffectual little 
guy with red cheeks and a big belly. 

As it is, he’s the king of kindness. 

Let us salute the women shoppers. 


“It’s no good to make plans,” 
Johnny said. “I figure I'll go out to 
Ohio. I'll get work out there some- 
where. I'll hit Youngstown first. I 
hear things are picking up in 
Youngstown.” [Note: Johnny Mi- 
kula and several other strike leaders 
were fired a short time after the men 
returned to work.—The Editor. } 

“I just stopped in to say goodbye,” 
Johnny said. “Christ, it’s nothing to 
cry about. I’m glad I'm getting out 
of the town. Maybe I'd have stuck 
here all my life, doing the same damn 
things day after day. I’m excited 
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about leaving. It’s almost like when 
I was starting to college, not know- 
ing what I'll come up against. Not 
quite as excited, I guess. But hell, | 
was only a kid then. Now it’s a little 
different. Now I'm a little older. 

“It’s nothing to feel bad about,” 
he said. “You look as though it was 
the end of the world or something.” 

“Is there anything I can do for 
you, Johnny? Would you like a 
drink?” 

“No, I just stopped in to say good- 
bye, that’s all,” Johnny said. 

He never did say that he wouldn't 
have cried in front of anybody else. 
But both of us knew that. It was 
something that neither of us had to 
say. 


We had done a fancy job of deco- 
rating the place, Irish and me. Pretty 
red wreaths over the bar. Big red 
tissue paper bells hanging from all 
the lights. A bright tree beside the 
record machine. We worked until 
five in the morning one night after 
we closed to bring Christmas in the 
door. 

“IT wouldn’t go to all the trouble,” 
Irish kept saying, “except that may- 
be some bum will come in here for a 
drink who won't see a tree anywhere 
else. He has a right. Everybody’ll 
probably be too drunk to see one 
here, but what the hell—it adds a 
lot to the place. The tree and the 
bells...” 

And he kept on working, making 
certain that all of the decorations 
looked as attractive as possible. 

“You might as well have it perfect 
if you’re going to have it at all,” he 
said. And he made his homely tap- 
room a beautiful place. 
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When I was a kid and went to 
Sunday School, we sang a little song 
called Jesus Wants Me for a Sun- 
beam. | always felt embarrased sing- 
ing it. I didn’t know exactly what a 
sunbeam was in the first place, and 
I didn’t want to be one anyway. Not 
when you could be a cowboy hero. 


The story of Christ: 

He was born in a barn. 

He was a carpenter. 

He preached around the country- 
side. 

He died on a cross. 

What other story that happened 
nearly 2000 years ago do you know 
or remember so well? 

And think of all your company. 

Two thousand years is a long time 
ago. 

He was ahead of his time then. 

And if He walked in here tonight 
to build some tables or make a little 
talk, He would still be ahead of his 
time, I suppose. 

But that is another story. 


The talk was loud. The laughter 
was loud. The music was loud. 

“And I always like a quiet Christ- 
mas Eve,” Irish said. 

Marge came in with a crowd of 
people, and she was gay and laugh- 
ing. She left the others and came to 
the edge of the bar. 

“The compact is beautiful,” she 
said, and she kissed me on the cheek. 
“It's the most beautiful present I 
ever got in my life.” 

“T'm glad, Marge. I wanted to get 
you something real nice.” 

“You shouldn't have 
much. Not on me.” 

“I wanted to.” 

“But I don't deserve anything like 


spent so 
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that.” 

“You do, Marge, or I wouldn’t 
want to get it for you. I wouldn’t 
want to say all the things I do. That’s 
what I always tell you.” 

“I know.” 

“I haven’t seen you for a long 
time.” 

“But it’s best...” 

“T’ve missed you.” 

“I've missed you, too. But it’s 
best. A year from now you'll be 
thanking me.” 

“No I won't.” 

She touched her fingers to my lips 
in a plea against all the words I had 
said before and would say again and 
wanted to say now. 

“T have a little present for you,” 
she said. 

“Marge, I didn’t want .. .” 

“I bought it weeks ago.” 

And she handed me rich moment 
and rare treasure, in an unpreten- 
tious Christmas package. 

From Marge to me, it was—and 
the red ribbon was around my heart. 

“Thank you very much, Marge.” 

The others had had a drink and 
were ready to leave. They returned 
to the bar for Marge. 

She leaned over the bar and kissed 
me again on the cheek. 

“Merry Christmas,” she said. “Best 
of everything.” 

And she was gone in a gust of 
laughter. 

I looked at the package. I held it 
in my hand tenderly. I put in in my 
pocket carefully. I didn’t want to 
open it until I was alone. 

Everybody had gone now, I saw as 
I looked back at the booths. 

“Almost time to close,” Irish said. 
He took down a bottle of the best 
liquor in the house from the top 
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shelf. 

“We'll have a drink together,” he 
said, “and we will drink nothing but 
the appropriate spirits. The best.” 

He poured big ones. 

“To good days, good nights, good 
years, good laughter, good friend- 
ships,” he said. 

“To you, Irish.” 

“Almost forgot. To good memo- 
ries, too. Since so much of tomorrow 
depends on yesterdays.” 

We drank, smiling at each other. 
It was the same as with Johnny. 
Words would have been postscripts. 

“Here’s a small token of my feel- 
ings,” Irish said, handing me a crisp 
twenty-dollar bill. 

“But Irish, you loaned me money 
to buy a present for Marge.” 

“And what in the world does that 
have to do with it? This is from 
Santy,” he said, laughing. 

“Thanks, Irish. Thanks for every- 
thing.” 

“It’s my pleasure. Goodnight, my 
boy.” 

“Goodnight —and Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

“Same to you.” 

I hurried to my room. I sat down 
on the cot and unwrapped the pack- 
age slowly, wanting the pleasure to 
last longer than its lifetime. 

The present was a beautiful book, 
Sonnets From the Portuguese by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Marge 
must have bought it in Pittsburgh 
because it is not the type of book 
you can buy anywhere in my town 
or even nearby. That is, it is small. 
And it is poetry. 

I have never read any poems about 
love to compare with the ones in this 
book, not even the ones Sara Teas- 
dale wrote. 
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But inside the book Marge had 
written: “I hope they're as nice as 
you are—Marge.” 

And that one line was worth more 
than all of the poems. 


*. 


I do not say this in disrespect to 
Miss Browning. She would be the 
first person, I am sure, to recognize 
it, rather, as a tribute to love. 


Shot by his stepbrother and stum- 
bling into a snowdrift behind his 
home, Dusty died on a still cold night 
with a fleeting wonder, a brief 
whimper, a regretful cry, and a hur- 
ried sigh. 

He died on a still cold night with- 
out any music, which had been his 
life, to mark his death. 

Remembering Dusty, I do not 
hear the whimper, or the cry, or the 
sigh. 

But on still cold nights, walking 
along the streets of the town, I can 
hear his music yet. 

Each of us, I suppose, leaves some 
little thing to the world—a kind 
word, a quick kiss, a good laugh, a 
grateful smile, a sentimental note, a 
friendly gesture, an understanding 
silence. 

Dusty left a bagfull of pretty 
blues for a lonesome boy on the 
river bank. 


Sometimes I think of how one 
thing you do, one thing you decide, 
one thought you have, changes every - 
thing for the rest of your life. One 
hour, maybe only a few minutes, and 
it affects every single one of the 
hours of your life. You take a new 
job and flop or make good. You ask 
the girl to marry you or you don’t. 
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You leave home to go out in the 
world or you stay home. You take 
a chance on a business deal or you 
don’t. And you wonder all through 
your life: sup you had done the 
other thing, aoe would your life 
have been different? What might 
have happened if you had done the 
other thing? 

I've never been a proud father, 
handing out cigars to mark the event. 
I've never saved money to buy the 
kid a sled or a pair of roller skates. 
I've never had the pleasure of trying 
to give a boy a good start in life. 
I've never been able to come home 
from work all tired out and have the 
wife ready with the slippers and the 
supper. I've never been able to lay 
my head on a woman’s breasts, at the 
exact moment I wanted to, because 
I felt weak or sad or helpless or 
wanted to cry, and there was com- 
fort and protection there. I've never 
been able to see the boy run for a 
touchdown with all the people 
cheering. 

The big things are getting rich 
like Rockefeller, sy, recog like 


Roosevelt, hitting a home run like 


Babe Ruth, being a movie star like 
Clark Gable. 

But the little things are the ones 
that count. 


Spring came to town as lively as a 
boy getting ready for a big date. 

The grass grew green po Be slicked 
back his hair. The wild flowers shot 
up in the woods and the meadows 
as he put on his fanciest tie. The 
leaves came out on the trees as he 
stepped into his best pressed pair of 

ants. The light of day stayed 
ome as he slipped into his newly 


shined shoes. 
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And all of the evenings hummed a 
happy song. They arrived on danc- 
ing feet. 

If you took a quick look, every- 
thing seemed the way I had imagined 
the town would be when I was lonely 
in the city, when I was younger, 
when I was envisaging it through 
the unclouded eyes of my boyhood. 

The factory was running good. 
The men walked fast to work, and 
faster home. Smoke filled the air, 
the houses were blackened, the banks 
were crowded on payday. The stores 
were crowded and on Saturday 
nights the farmers paraded on Main 
street, dressed in their awkward best, 
their shoulders stooped from con- 
stant obeisance to the earth they 
tilled for livelihood. In their ill-fit- 
ting suits they mingled with the 
knowing high school groups in sport 
clothes, the boys showing off silk polo 
shirts or flashy sweaters, the girls 
showing off trim figures in dresses as 
airy as their spirit. 

The youngsters, hurrying off to 
school with their books under their 
arms, chattered more merrily and 
laughed more loudly, and were so 
buoyant with the animation of the 
season that they skipped instead of 
walking. And when the school day 
ended the older boys and girls walked 
arm in arm, announcing on the 
streets the secret they had shared in 
the living rooms during the cold 
months. 

Of an evening, the town posed 
nicely for its picture. 

The lights bright on Main street. 
People walking with anticipation 
into the movie theater across from 
the station. Men relaxing with casual 
conversation on the benches in front 
of Berry’s Newstand and Lefty’s 
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Pool Room. Young couples strolling 
gayly toward an ice cream soda at 
the Sugar Bowl or Clifton’s Drug 
Store. People sitting with leisure and 
contentment on the benches in the 
company park. 

Slow and easy, everything. Sure 
and peaceful. 

When the train stops at the station 
riders bound for everywhere beyond 
the town stare out of the windows 
to glimpse a moment of quiet beauty. 
Some of them, the busy ones, the 
tired ones, perhaps have said: “I'd 
sure like to settle down there some 
day and take life easy. Some spot 
like that. Get away from the rush 
and the hurrying. No worries. No 
problems. Just sit back and take it 
easy. Some day .. .” 

I have a message for the people 
passing through: 

The factory’s on the other side of 
the tracks, and it’s noisy and dirty 
and demanding, and the town’s 
heartbeat is in its machinery. When 
the machinery stops, living is held in 
abeyance. And those figures, about 
them: 

One of the boys strolling with one 
of the girls doesn’t have the money 
for a soda at the Sugar Bowl. The 
wife of one of the men on the bench 
in front of Berry’s Newstand died 
last week, and last week his life 
ended. Three of the people walking 
into the theatre go there almost every 
night because they have nowhere else 
to go. The woman with the baby on 
one of the park benches is really 
nursing a futile dream—that some 
day the man will come back to her 
house for a date with his conscience. 
Not until he returns may she again 
have dates with respectability. Lefry, 
who runs the pool room, wanted to 
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be a big league pitcher and he finds 
the dream only in the bottle after 
he closes his place. 

They are looking for that some- 
day, that big day of the future, in 
this town, too. And it is just as difh- 
cult to reach right here as in New 
York or Constantinople. 

Cinderella lost a slipper and won 
a prince. But who do you know 
named Cinderella? And who reads 
fairy tales except children? And isn't 
that why we keep the fairy tales 
alive, us older children—who should 
know better? 

The town poses nicely for its pic- 
ture. 

But nobody’s ever been able to 
snap it. Too much movement in the 
background, too many shadows. 


Their first names are Bill and 
Mary. They grow up and plan for 
marriage and a home and babies and 
a new car. They try hard to get 
something out of life, some comfort, 
some good, some laughs, some tri- 
umphs. They are simple and un- 
exciting compared to the daring 
heroes and glamorous heroines, the 
bright and sophisticated young men 
and women, of the magazine stories. 

These persons in x magazines 
have a gay remark or a brittle wise- 
crack for every difficult situation 
that develops. Most of the time Bill 
and Mary can't even speak when a 
tough crisis comes along. But that is 
not because they are unable to cope 
with the situation. It’s simply that 
they can’t think of a wisecrack for 
it. 

Their last names are Kusko and 
Schmidt and Suwala and Salankie- 
wicz and King and Ferrotte and 
Peterson and Pappolis and Wilson 
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and Wojnec and Brown and White 
and Vent and Valasek—and rightly 
their last name is a combination of 
all these and many others. 

They are the people from all na- 
tions, who live when the factory’s 
running good and try to live when 
it’s running slow. And it is not 
enough to say that they are born, 
produce so many children for them- 
selves and so many strips of glass for 
the world, and die. 

That is like calling life an exist- 
ence. 

A poet is needed for these people. 

A poet, an understanding lyrist, 
an eloquent spokesman. 

Their voices are strong, but their 
words are lacking in eloquence. The 
most important things in their lives 
they speak about softly or consider 
in silence. 

“Let’s take a walk down street,” 
they might say after supper on some 
evening in the spring, and they say 
it strongly enough. 

But what do they find on Main 
street on an evening in the spring? 
And what haven't they found on 
this street or the other streets or in 
the hills above the town—or any- 
where? 

Their voices then are in their 
hearts—for the poet to hear. 

A poet is needed. 

Dorothy came in from her big 
house on the hill with a flock of 
memories, and left me with my past. 

Marge came in from her small 
house up the street with a flock of 
hopes, and left me without my 
future. 

But, strangely, when I fell asleep 
that night I was thinking of the girl 
I had kissed on the Boardwalk at At- 
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lantic City. 
She could not escape her future 


then. 


And I could not escape mine now. 


Marge brings books and loveli- 
ness. Mrs. Mikula brings fruit and 
tenderness. Irish brings the news- 
papers and his laughter. I like to 
think that Irish’s laughter will go 
rolling on through the hills and val- 
leys of the world, wherever people 
live and try, and work and play, and 
dream and die. 

I am sure that it will. 

The men from the mines and the 
mills will always carry it in their 
empty lunch pails on their way home 
from work. 

And children will always take it 
along to the games they play. 


Spring is a word for wonder. 
This spring, at least. 


A Final Note 

The files of the newspaper show 
that the young man died in early 
May of that year, and the last frag- 
ment was probably written several 
weeks before his death. Irish died 
suddenly of a heart attack in his 
taproom only last year. Johnny Mi- 
kula was killed in Italy during the 
war but Mrs. Mikula is still alive, 
as smiling and busy as ever. Doro- 
thy’s big house on the hill has be- 
come known as the showplace of the 
county and she is the mother of 
three children. Marge, still unmar- 
ried, got a job in Pittsburgh several 


: years ago and I do not know what 


has happened to her. Nor do I know 
what has happened to the girl who 
was running away from her future 
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on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. seems like a long time ago. 
I should like to say finally that all And it seems like yesterday. 
of this the young man wrote about —The Editor. 
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This is the life, 

Said Lot's wife, 

As she turned from Sodomy. 
She would look back, 

Freeze in her track, 

To see what she could see. 


He turned to buss, 

Did Orpheus, 

His wife on leaving Hades. 
They snatched her back, 
The horrid pack, 

Among the grisly ladies. 


He warned us how 
With hand to plow, 
Did Christ of Galilee, 
If we turned back, 
We'd suffer lack, 


For Him we could not see. 


All the salt will not avail, 

To sprinkle on the wary tail. 

The tears we weep, the woe we wail, 
Will not delay the nightingale. 


Our lips may blister with the tang 
Of truth, may curl with salty scorn. 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt 
With Ruth amid the alien corn. 
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